PHILADELPHIA: 


THE DIPLOMATIC LOVERS. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tue next day Gatry’s arrest was the talk of all 
Paris. The state of the treasury was examined 
into, and a large deficit found. 
developed itself it led to other examinations, and 
to more 


arrests. De Gatry, fortified by hopes 


from his friends, continued to protest his inno- 
cence; a tedious law process followed, the end 
of which poor M. de Larme did not live to see; 
for the fright and anguish of that unhappy day 
gave a shock to his constitution, from which he 
never recovered. Colas was inconsolable for the 
loss of his affectionate friend. He was indeed 
the heir of his small property; but. he would gladly 
have given himself to beggary could he have pro- 
longed the iife of his benefactor. 

The question was now—what to do? for the 
income of his property would not alone afford 
him a maintenance. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
tohim, ‘you apply for the situation held by M. 
de Larme!”” 

How could 

It is true, 


“Mademoiselle, you astonish me! 
I dream of aspiring to that situation? 
I have often performed its duties, particularly 
when M. de Larme suffered from rheumatism, 
as he did often in the winters. But J marine 
secretary ? 

“Your modesty is very creditable to you!” said 


No—I could never hope for that.” 

Pauline, sportively. ‘‘Do you not think my rank 

as high as that of a marine secretary?” 
“Mademoiselle, 


“Well; and yet you dare aspire to me?” 


you are jesting.” 
“Nay—lovely Pauline, your goodness lets you 
condescend to me.” 
Some days after, Mademoiselle de Pons said to 
the Prince de Loubise, 
liant assembly, ‘‘do you know, prince, that fright 


whom she met at a bril- 


‘and grief have killed the poor old Secretary de > 
Larme, so that he is, after ail, the victim of 


Gatry’s machinations?” 
*You do not say so, charming Pauline?” 


. 2 
“Will you not complete your work of benevo- 3 


lence? It will pacify the old man’s ghost, if you : 
Vor. V.—4 


As the matter ° 


said Pauline ‘ 


' iin. 


FEBRUARY, 18 

will take under your protection his adopted son, 
Nicolas Rosier, who is now left destitute by the 
deatlt of his father. It is the same young man, 
who, during the trial, begged permission to go to 
prison and to suffer death in place of the secretary 
— if he was.condemned.” 

‘*T remember.” 

‘Now this Rosier was in reality.the secretary, 
he did the work that bore the name of M. de 
The poor old man died full of grief fox 
of Fulfil his 
You said to me yourself that 
he ought to be rewarded for having suffered so 


Larme. 


the destitute condition his son. 


dying wish, prince. 


ia 
much. How will you reward him?—he is no 
more. But you may give something to his heir. 
He inherits the honor and noble-mindedness of 
de Larme, and surely deserves his place of secre- 
tary. But he is friendless, and no one speaks for 
him.” 

‘No one? Does not the prettiest mouth in the 


p» 


worid? the prince. ‘*How happy 


whispered 
should I be if such sympathy dwelt for me on 


Believe me, I am _ more deserving 


those lips! 
of your pity than the secretary’s son.” 

‘* Nay—gracious sir, when you are unfortunate 
my sympathy and pity shall not fail you.” 

‘* What a pity,” pursued the prince, ‘that so 
many eyes are upon us, else on my knees I could 
tell you how much I suffer! But I interrupt your 
What is the young man’s name ?” 

The prince wrote it down. 
his next visit to the Marchioness de Pompa- 


request. 
‘Nicolas Rosier.” 
At 
dour, that lady herself turned the conversation to 
the pending law process, and lamented that grief 
and fear had reduced the old secretary to the 
point of death. 
‘““The point of death?” repeated the prince, 


with a sigh. ‘My gracious lady—he is dead. 


; He has nothing more to suffer, or to enjoy.” 


Madame de Pompadour saw a tear in the 
prince’s eye as he said this. Her own moistened 
‘‘Did he leave a family?” asked she. ‘‘ The king 
is charitable.” 

The prince mentioned the adopted son, and 
He mentioned also the 


‘* This excellent young 


enlarged on his merits. 
vacant place of secretary. 
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man must starve,’’ concluded he, ‘‘ because he 
is friendless. He inherits the virtue, with the 
poverty, of his father.” 

Madame de Pompadour took the prince’s hand 
in both hers, and looked at him tenderly. “I 
have long known you!” she said, ‘‘ for the accom- 
plished man of the world, but not for the man of 
feeling—the philanthropist. Do not blush, prince, 
for the compassionate tears that but now stood in 
your eyes—they are manly, honorable tears. Your 
wish shall be fulfilled. The young man Rosier, 
shall have his father’s place.” 

When the marchioness presented her request 
to the king, he said, ‘‘you are just in time, for 
the marine minister has sent me his port-folio for 
my signature. See if the name you have men- 
tioned stands opposite the place of secretary.” 

The marchioness examined the list. The name 
was not that of Rosier, but Meuron. 

‘‘Well, let it stand so,” said Louis. ‘The 
minister knows better than we. Let us not inter- 
fere in his affairs.” 

‘¢Sire,” persisted the Pompadour—‘‘by such 
interference alone can your majesty perfect the 
work of benevolence you have begun, and which 
has delighted all Paris. Your majesty has un- 
masked crime and saved innocence. The last 
thought of the dying man was gratitude for your 
gracious protection; his last prayer was for you.” 

The king laughed. ‘‘You must have corres- 
pondence with the invisible world,” said he— 
‘‘else how do you know what happened on the 
old secretary’s death-bed? But as he was kind 
enough to think of me in his last moment—I must 
now think of his son.” And striking out the name 


‘ Meuron, he wrote that of Nicolas Rosier. 


‘Your majesty is incorrigible—and yet you are 
the best of men!” murmured the marquise, as she 
kissed the obedient hand. 

Colas was astonished at his good fortune, and 
forthwith repaired to the minister of the treasury 
to receive instruction as to his new duties. 

“T recommended you to his majesty,”’ said the 
minister, ‘‘ because I wished to show remembrance 
of M. de Larme’s services.” 

‘My share in your advancement is but small,” 
said the chancellor of the ministerial bureau, ‘and 
I confess I had some struggle before I took your 
part. But I was well acquainted with the very 
important assistance you were in the habit of 
rendering to the former secretary; so that as an 
honest man I could recommend none but you.” 

Colas found that many others also laid claim 
to having rendered him essential service; the 
mre generously as it had been done without his 
knowledge. When he told all this to Mademoi- 
selle de Pons, she said—‘‘you are a fool, Colas, 
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to forget the chief person in this business. Ask 
an audience to-morrow of the Prince de Loubise, 
and kiss his hand.” 

**And even the Prince de Loubise is not the 
chief person, but a certain charming sister of 
mine,” said Colas, who nevertheless did not 
neglect to pay his homage to the prince. The 
prince, who saw in him a distinguished looking 
young man, recommended him to pay his grateful 
respects to Madame de Pompadour. That lady 
was much pleased to find him sensible of her 
kindness; the more so as he was no vulgar look- 
ing person. P 

M. Rosier, who entered no novice on the dis- 
charge of his duties, filled the post of secretary 
with much credit, and obtained general esteem, 
the more readily, as it was known that he stood 
high in the favor of certain eminent persons. 
Many prophesied for him a distinguished career. 

Colas, satisfied with his good fortune, and now 
aware of the secret road by which communication 
had been established between himself and Louis 
XV., enjoyed with all modesty what had fallen 
to his lot. Too humble minded before to lay 
claim to what he at present possessed, he was 
now too well content to crave more. There was 
no great wisdom or virtue in this; it was oniy 
natural to a well regulated mind. The same 
cali view of things saved him from the various 
nets woven for him by fair hands; for he went 
into every company where his bourgeoise birth 
did not prevent his obtaining admission. He 
was insensible to female fascination; even for 
the bewitching Pauline he felt only a respectful 
tenderness, without any mixture of passion. 

Pauline loved more deeply; yet though she 
sometimes felt dissatisfied with her friend’s dis- 
tant respect, she thanked him in her heart for not 
presuming on her kindness. She was nevertheless 
convinced that he loved her supremely. Colas 
confided to her all his little adventures and the 
advances made toward him by the Parisian belles, 
and they laughed over them together. But it 
concerned Pauline at length to observe that the 
duties of his situation gave him much less time 
to visit her. 


“I almost repent having made you marine 


? said she to him one day, ‘‘I see so 


secretary,’ 
little of you, Colas.” The young man promised 
to do better, and she was satisfied. 

One evening he was at Drouet’s, where there 
was a ball, and where many persons of rank and 
distinction were present. He noticed a fair friend 
of his, the daughter of a citizen, who was known 
by the name of ‘la belle Juliet,” dancing with 
M. Browne, an English gentleman in the suite of 
Lord Albemarle, the British ambassador at Paris. 
This gentleman appeared devoted to his beautiful 
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partner, and not a little annoyed by the side 
glances he observed her to exchange with the 
young secretary. When the dance was finished 
he led her to a sofa, and seating himself beside 
her, was about commencing a conversation, when 
Colas came up boldly and offered her his arm. 
Juliet took it without hesitation, and they went 
off to dance, leaving the chagrined Englishman 





alone. 
“Your late partner evidently looks upon me as 
an intruder,” said Colas to Juliet. ‘‘ He scowled 
at me as I took you away.” 
“And I thank you, M. Rosier,” 


beauty, ‘‘for relieving me of the tedious man! 


eried the 


He has visited our house every day for the last 
two months, and Ihave been compelled to endure 
him, because he pleases my father. I hate him, 
and he follows me like my shadow.” 

For the rest of the evening Colas did not once 
quit the side of his fair partner, for it gave him 
pleasure to vex the Englishman. When the 
dancing was over, they walked in the splendidly 
illuminated garden, and at length seated them- 
selves at a table to partake of some refreshment. 
It happened that exactly opposite them was seated 
M. Browne, drinking punch and talking politics 
with a Frenchman, with whom Colas was ac- 
quainted, M. de Bonnage. 

They were warm in the discussion of political 
matters, but as the two others joined them M. de 
Bonnage was silent. 

Not so, however, M. Browne. He became more 
vehement than ever in his abuse of France and 
Frenchmen: as lhe hoped to annoy by this means 
his detested rival. But Colas listened calmly, 
though surprised. He attributed the English- 
man’s heat to the influence of his punch. 

M. Browne seemed incensed at the coolness 
and indifference of the man he wished to rouse. 
He went on more furiously than ever, till the 
gentlemen around him thought it best to retire, 
supposing him intoxicated, and fearing that mis- 
chief might grow out of his imprudent language. 
But M. Browne became only more excited. ‘‘It 
is true,” at length he cried, ‘‘as you, M. French- 
man, just now observed, the cabinet of St. James 
does not understand its business. You were right 
in that—I must acknowledge. Our king should 
have sent you, not such a diplomatist as Albe- 
marle, but a London damsel of pleasure! And 
troth, we have a thousand prettier than the Pom- 
padour!”” 

At this mention of the name of his benefactress, 
Colas rose indignantly, and leaning across the 
table toward the angry Briton, whispered in his 
ear— Forget not, sir, that you stand upon French 
ground!” 





By way of reply to this caution, M. Browne ? 


dealt the young -secretary a blow in the face, and 
muttering execrations, turned to depart. But 
quick as lightning Colas retorted by a violent 
box on the ear, that sent the Briton sideways 
against his neighbor, who was in the act of carry- 
ing a glass of punch to his lips. The ruby-colored 
liquid deluged the immaculate linen of the En- 
glishman, who probably took it for blood; he 
drew his sword instantly, while all around, both 
English and Frenchmen, sprang to their feet. 
Colas drew his sword also, and exchanged a 
thrust or two with his adversary; but before the 
combatants could be separated by the spectators, 
our hero had received a severe wound under his 
right arm. All this passed in a few seconds. 
When the combatants had been parted, the com- 
pany dispersed, and M. de Bonnage having sent 
for a surgeon, remained with the wounded Colas. 
The surgeon came, pronounced the hurt a trifling 
one, being merely a flesh wound, and bound it 
up. Colas was then carried to the hotel of omg 
d’Oron, and to his own lodgings. 

While in the carriage with the secretary, M. 
de Bonnage took occasion to express his surprise 
at the audacity of the Englishman, and his con- 
viction that the French court had too long tole- 
rated the hanghty insolence of the London cabinet. 
‘‘Did it depend on me,” said he, ‘‘ war should be 
declared to-morrow!’ And Colas, anna with 
his wound, fully agreed with him. 

Our hero had to keep his bed all next day, by 
the surgeon’s order. He had lost much blood, 
and was threatened with fever. He wrote a few 
lines to Mademoiselle de Pons, informing her of 
his accident, for he did not wish her to learn it 
first from common report. He doubted not that 
the court and city were full of it. He was mis- 
taken; nobody spoke of it. The spectators of the 
incident probably thought no more of the quarrel 
of two gentlemen over their punch. 

The news of her lover’s misfortune, however, 
had a powerful effect on Pauline. She was mise- 
rable the livelong day, till evening came, and she 
could steal away from the aristocratic circle in 
the countess’s drawing-room—and hasten through 
the corridor that led across the inner court. 

Pauline’s heart throbbed as she drew near the 
apartment of the secretary, whom she now visited 
for the first time. Old Marcus, the servant of 
Colas, bequeathed to him by M. de Larme, bowed 
low as he ushered the young lady into the room, 
then took his station just outside the door. Panu- 
line bent over her lover, touched his hand with 
hers, and whispered an hundred questions in a 
breath, to which, when she gave him time, he 
hastened to reply, by informing her of all that had 
passed the preceding evening. Only in speaking 
of the fair Juliet, he took care to add that she was 
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not half so handsome as Pauline. 
thizing listener understood at once that it was 
through jealousy the savage Englishman had 
sought the quarrel. 

‘‘The wretch!” 
be punished. 


His sympa- 


“He ought to 
Were he a Frenchman, he should 
go to the Bastile. But he belongs to the suite of 
Lord Albemarle. We must think what is best to 
be done.” 

“*T shall think little about it, Pauline,” said the 
**T shall fall upon him where- 
ever I meet him—and challenge him as soon as I 


she exclaimed. 


young secretary. 
am well enough to fight. He attacked me like 
an assassin, not like a gentleman.” 

‘You shall not do so, Colas!” cried the young 
lady; ‘‘what would become of me if you should 
fall? and even if you killed him, would you not 
have to fly from France and me forever?” 


rr 


‘He and I cannot live in Paris together!’ 





i 
; 
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air of gallantry he generally wore in her pre- 
sence. 
** But how do you know this?’ he asked. 
‘The whole city is talking of it,” answered the 
yonng lady. ‘You, prince, will probabiy be the 
last to hear of it. Nobody wants to trouble you 


with such news. But I know you will pardon 


me, even if you do nothing in the matter, for 
, 
He had 


been hitherto opposed to war, because he was 


being jealous for your spotless reputation.’ 


’ opposed to the Due de Richelieu, who wished 


§ 
¢ 


replied Colas; ‘‘I wish all Englishman could be } 


driven away! 
Cardinal 
Bernis is. for peace; also the Prince de Loubise. 


between peace and war with England. 


If war be not declared, I see nothing but trouble, 
The prince should be spoken to, Pauline. He 
has much influence.” 

Colas and Pauline were soon of one opinion 


with regard to the necessity of war with England, { 


The next day Pauline saw the prince, and managed 
the matter with her usual skill. ‘‘ You have heard, 
prince,” said she, ‘‘of the misfortune of the Sec- 
retary Rosier, and how he had to pay for the kind- 
ness you rendered him with his blood?” 

“His blood?” repeated the prince in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I have not heard a word of it.” 


You know our court vacillates § 


war, because he wanted the command of the 
However he would enquire further into 
He sent for M. 


de Bonnage, whom Pauline had mentioned as 


army. 


the business of Dronet’s garden. 


having witnessed the whole aifair, and com- 






manded him to speak with perfect openness. De 
Bonnage obeyed, but in his account of the oceur- 
rence omitted to mention what had been said of 


the prince. Loubise questioned him on this par- 


’ ticular: de Bonnage shrugged his shoulders, did 


rf 


g 


< 


$ remarks upon the claims of England. 


not recollect well enough to repeat exactly what 
had been said; but, out of spite toward the En- 
glishman, intimated that the prince’s name had 
been even more severely handled than that of the 
king’s mistress. Prince de Loubise went thence 
to the Due de Richelieu. 

‘‘T have read,” said he to him, ‘your last 
Your grace 


$ has vanquished me with your pen as you shall 


In the explanation Mademoiselle de Pons gave, } 


she said not a word of la belle Juliet, nor of .he 
jealousy of M. Browne, nor of the fillip he had 


given her lover; that last circumstance was too $ 


unpoetical, and told not well for a hero! But 
she enlarged upon the Englishman’s insolent and 
contemptuons language concerning the prince and 
Madame de Pompadour, which M. Rosier had so 
promptly resented. The prince was very anxious 
to know what had been said of himself; Mademoi- 
selle de Pons seemed much embarrassed and de- 
clined repeating the gross abuse. This of course 
set the prince’s imagination at work, and filled 
him with fury against the audacious Englishman. 

**And you protect such men, prince!” said 
Pauline reproachfully—*“ what will be said of you 
when it is known that you advocate peace with a 
nation, whose ambassadors, at your own enter- 
tainments, in your own capital, heap insult and 
contempt on the name of the most illustrious of 
French princes!” : 

Her words made so deep an impression that the 
prince in this interview quite forgot to assume the 


the British with your sword. I am of your party. 
The English ambassador must receive his pass- 
port with all speed.” 

The Due was equally astonished and gratified 
at the change of mind in his late adversary. He 


’ embraced him; and their reconciliation was com- 


§ 


4 
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? plete. 


Then they talked over the next steps to 
be taken; and deliberated how to bring over the 
cardinal, the court, and the king. The prince 
undertook to secure the assistance of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

That was no difficult task. 
only to repeat M. Browne’s coarse insult, and the 


The prince had 


slur he had cast upon her beauty, to fill her breast 
with indignation. 

Colas was the next day surprised by a visit from 
some of the lords of the court. They were sent 
by the marchioness, to question him minutely as to 
the occurrence in Drouet’s garden. His answers 
were written down, and he placed his signature 
to the paper. 

A few days after the English ambassador re- 
ceived his passport, and left Paris with his suite. 
War was declared with England. 

Mademoiselle de Pons received the news from 
the’ prince himself. She was delighted and radiant 
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with smiles, which her admirer interpreted into 
the expression of her regard for him. Pauline 
waited impatiently for the evening when she 
might see Colas, and tell him of her success. 
Unfortunately, the countess had company that 
evening, whom she could not leave. But she 
wrote a note to her lover. 

Colas was now nearly well, and had quitted 
his chamber. He had learned that war was 
declared, not first from Pauline’s note, but from 
a billet received from a very different hand. A 
messenger from the English embassy had brought 
him the following :— 


“Sir—At this moment of our departure for 
England I learn that M. Rosier is the person 
whom I wounded in Drouet’s garden. I was 
intoxicated at the time, and treated you very ill. 
You had never injured me, yet I assaulted you 
I cannot leave France without asking your for- 
giveness. Nay, more—prove that you pardon 
me by accepting the accompanying shares in the 
French East India Company—worth ten thousand 
livres per annum. I have transferred them to 
you, I will carry nothing with me out of this de- 
tested county—except your forgiveness. 

I have the honor to be yours, 
S. T. Browne.” 


r 


Colas replied immediately to this letter assuring 
M. Browne of his full pardon, and returning his 
present. In vain, however, for the papers were 
immediately sent back to him. 

He conferred with Pauline about this strange 
She was aston- 
“If we 
had only foreseen this,” said she, ‘‘there need 
not have been war with England. 


incident on their next interview. 
ished at the Englishman’s generosity. 


The very man 
we have driven away has made you rich, Colas. 
He has acted with equal rashness, perhaps in his 
liberality as in his jealousy—well—it is done. 
You are now wealthy, Colas. Tell me, what 
more is wanting—to complete your fortune?” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Colas, as he clasped the 
fair girl in his arms. 

* Will you be always content?” 

“Surely—if I have you, Pauline. But stay— 
yes—one thing is wanting—a patent of nobility. 
Then you will be 





He feared to say more, lest Pauline should 
chide his presumption. Pauline leaned toward 
him, and whispered—*“ you are right; a patent of 
nobility is wanting. We must procure it.” 

Some days after, the Prince de Loubise was 
again alone with Mademoiselle de Pons. He 
had snatched a kiss—the first he had ever taken, 
from her fair cheek, and she was pouting and 
frowning on him. He knelt to sue for forgiveness 

“Tell me, at least, lovely Pauline,” said he, 
“that you do not hate me.” She was silent. 

““My boldness has displeased you, beautiful 

4* 


Pauline! but you should blame your own charms, 
not me. You know how much I love you!” 
‘“‘Nay,” answered Pauline, ‘‘you must permit 
me to estimate your professions according to their 
true worth. Your generosity has often charmed 
me into admiration; now, I candidly confess, you 
have given me reason to doubt it.” 

‘‘How—Pauline? Do you think I have ever been 
insincere toward you?” 

‘‘T cannot say, prince; but this much is evident; 
your quick sense of honor has banished the En- 
glishman who spoke disrespectfully of you, while 
at the same time you have never thanked the 
brave man who defended your honor at the peril 
of his life. 
you would at least speak in his behalf to the king, 
to have a title or something of the kind bestowed 
on him; but I see you have forgotten him in the 


é 


I expected from your nobleness that 


Bromo 
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joy of your gratified revenge.” 

**Do you mean the Secretary Rosier ?’’ 

‘*T mean the man, who among all the French- 
men in Drouet’s garden, when your name was 
reproached, alone had courage to punish the au- 
dacious Briton; who is now suffering from the 
wounds he received in your cause.” 

‘Oh, you are unjust to me, fair Pauline! You 
know me not. Had you questioned me, you would 

have learned that I have already taken some steps 
; to interest the king in M. Rosier; that I have 
i already secured him, if I mistake not—not only 
$a patent of nobility—but the distinction of the 
$ cross of St. Louis: though he knows not yet of 
the success of my exertions.” 
; “«« Then I have done you wrong, prince!” cried 
; Pauline in a changed tone. “ And it is my turn 
to ask forgiveness.” 

Their reconciliation followed; and as happens 
in most such cases, the prince when he left her 
was more in love than ever. 


RRA RRA 


Now it had never entered into the prince’s head 
to ask for a patent of nobility for M. Rosier. Ifa 
hundred Rosiers had shed their blood in the cause 
of a prince, what thanks were due to them? Ple- 
{ beians were born to risk their lives for the aristo- 
What was the secretary to him? But 


cracy. 

then he thought of Pauline’s bright blush and 

smile; it was certainly worth his while to humor 
; her, and she had a romantic taste for rewarding 
} people who did their duty. 

Loubise had little difficulty in persuading the 
Marchioness de Pompadour that the loyal service 
rendered by the young secretary, and his zeal for 
her honor, deserved to be rewarded by a patent 
of nobility. Then the marchioness remembered 
that he was a distinguished looking young man, 
and would not disgrace the elevation. It followed 
of course; and also the cross of St. Louis. The 


{ secretary became one of the chevaliers of France, 
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and the title was secured to his sons and their 
sons. By the magic of a royal mandate, he be- 
came a gentleman of blood and birth. It was 
found that the Rosiers were related to the family 
of Rosni, and thus claimed direct descent from 
the Baron de Rosni, Duke of Sully, the celebrated 
friend of Henry IV. 

This unexpected promotion of the young man 
whom nobody knew anything about, occasioned 
much surprise to the curious world; particularly 
as he did not appear to have any friends warmly 
interested in his behalf, nor to command any 
interest at court. None saw the secret chain by 
which the machinery was moved; none thought 
of the influence exerted by the dowerless orphan, 
Mademoiselle de Pons. 

But the cardinal, who had his own secret means 
for obtaining information, did not fail to discover 
that the Prince de Loubise had taken a singular 
interest in the fortunes of the marine secretary. 
He did not understand the. reason of this; as he 
could not learn that M. Rosier was any way con- 
nected with the prince; but he must certainly be 
no ordinary young man. And ever ready to make 
himself master of those who might sooner or later 
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be useful to him, he honored Colas with particular { 


attention, and sought to attach the young man to 
hin. 

One day Colas was sent for to the cardinal, 
who received him with great courtesy, and said, 


‘<M. de Rosier, I have long admired your talents. ‘ 
You are destined by nature for a brilliant career: 5 


and I am happy to be an instrument in the hand 
of your destiny. Receive your appointment te the 
royal cabinet. 
under me in the diplomatic department.” 

Colas was as much pleased as surprised, and 
warmly expressed his gratitude and devotion. 
Of course he attributed this new piece of good 
fortune to the influence of Pauline; but this time 
he was mistaken. 

‘‘Nay,” said Mademoiselle de Pons, when she 
heard of it—‘‘you owe this to yourself, Colas. 
So long as you were nobody every lacquey could 
despise you, and see in you no good quality. But 
now you have begun to rise, the servile fools will 
make way for you. I should not be surprised to 
see you minister, count, or duke at last. Why 
not you——as well as Cardinal Bernis, who was 
once a poor poet, and glad to have a pension of 
fifteen hundred livres.” 

What pleased Colas most in his elevation was 
the freedom it gave him to converse at all times 
with Pauline. The Compte d’Oron invited him 


to his house, and introduced him to his friends. 
Colas removed to lodgings better suited to his 
rank, in the immediate vicinity of the Compte’s 


You will hereafter be employed ‘ 


¢ 


¢ Pons—‘ her magnificent veil? 
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residence. Nay, more—no opposition would 
now have been offered, had he openly addressed 
Mademoiselle de Pons. But the lovers preferred 
keeping secret their mutual attachment, at least 
fora while. Pauline feared the jealousy of the 
Prince de Loubise, who, if he were to discover 
how formidable a rival he had raised up, might 
reduce him again to nothing. And Colas was 
satisfied for the present with possessing the secret 
assurance of Pauline’s affection. 

His new career led to new relations and new 
He found out that diplomacy was 
Admitted behind the scenes, 


discoveries. 
not a difficult art. 
he perceived the wires that moved every puppet, 
and saw how the pageants were shifted in the 
drama of political life. All this excited his con- 
tempt, but he forbore like a wise diplomatist to 
express his thoughts to any one. He applied 
himself to the discharge of his new duties with 
the same diligence and zeal he had exercised 
while secretary. His position required him to 
mingle in society, and he did so, not failing at 
rout or assembly or soiree. The grace of his 
person and the dignity of his manners acquired 
for him the admiration of the ladies. He proved 
himself also a sagacious statesman, being made 
acquainted with court secrets by means of the 
Prince de Loubise’s intimacy with the Compte’s 
family. Meanwhile the diplomatic lovers met in 
public.almost as strangers, for which constraint 
Colas made amends to himself by frequent visits 
to Pauline’s boudoir. ' 

‘*Colas!” said Pauline to him one day, “did 
you see the young Countess von Staremberg last 
evening? Not one of the ladies at the ball could 
rival her; and yet she is not so very handsome!” 

‘‘She does not come near you, dear Pauline.” 
” cried Mademoiselle de 
Did you examine 
It is a work of magic; the most per- 
Everybody was dying with 


‘But did you notice, 


it closely ? 
fect I can conceive of. 
envy. Paris contains nothing like it. Heavens! 
if I had such a veil!” 

Colas smiled, and said, “is it the only such one 
in the world:? I will ask the Austrian ambassador 
where the countess purchased it. You must have 
one similar.” 

‘“‘Ah, dear Colas!’ answered Pauline—“ you 
know little of the worth of this veil! While we 
were standing round the countess admiring it, she 
told us it was a present from the empress queen. 
There are in the world only three such veils The 
empress herself has the second; the third I can 
hardly hope to possess.” 

‘“Why not?” asked Colas. ‘‘We must make 
the trial. We have both a great deal of power!” 

‘‘Ah, Colas!” cried Pauline delighted, and 
clasping her hands together; ‘“‘if it were only 
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possible! In that veil—Pauline will become— 
Madame de Rosier!” 
This was a high reward, and the young man 
applied himself with all zeal to obtain it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE DYING NAPOLEON.* 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue surf was whitening wild, 
Where the shrieking sea-bird wheeled; 
And rocking to their base, 
The island mountains reeled. 
The sullen thunder boomed, 
And lightnings lit the sky— 
Well might a Roman say, 
“ A god was soon to die.” 


In silence on his couch 
The captive hero slept, 
And vet’rans stern and gray 
Unnerved as woman wept. 
Ile heard not sob nor groan, 
But the tempest raging loud— 
And the murky clouds without, 
He dreamed the battle’s shroud! 


Once more the trumpets bray— 
Once more the quick drums roll— 
And he braves the plunging shot 
On the bridge of red Arcole. 
And Ezypt’s deserts come 
Back in the dreamer’s throe, 
With the grim old pyramids, 
And the Mamelukes below! 


The moonlit march—the halt— 
The Moslem’s furious shock, 
The fiery death that rolled 
Around the squares of rock. 
And eastern thrones arose, 
As realms of old romance 
With Paladins engirt, 
Before the conqueror’s glance. 


The sleeper’s dream is changed— 
On the icy Alp he stands, 
And points the plains below 
To his bronze-envisaged bands. 
The battle smoke he sees 
As it wildly flares about— 
And hark!—that glorious smile— 
Marengo’s victor shout! 
Again a vision comes—. 
In an old cathedral proud, 
Ile stands, an emperor crowned, 
3efore the acclaiming crow:l! 
And then once more a change— 
And Jena decks his brow, 
And Austerlitz is. won— 
The world is suppliant now! 








*This subjett has often been the theme of poetry, but 
the authoress cannot remember ever to have seen an 
exactly similar view taken of Napoleon’s dying words. 
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Oh! proudly then he smiles— 
But fast the vision goes, 

And his dark’ning brow he shades, 
To look o’er Eylau’s snows. 

The icy dead are there, 
The bleak but lurid sky,— 

And he feels a shudd’ring chill, 
For his fate is going by! 


And fast the thick’ning plot 
Comes rushing thro’ his dream. 

Lo! Moscow’s bloody fight, 
And Borodino’s stream, 

And Bautzen, Dresden, Elbe, 
And fatal Leipsic too, 

And Ligny’s transient gleam, 
And thou, oh Waterloo! 


Upon that field he stands, 

And sees his squadrons reel 
Adown the slopy ridge 

Where shines the British steel: 
His old Imperial Guard, 

It yet may win the day— 
He waves his arm, and shouts, 
Exulting, “‘tete d’armée.” 
Ay! “‘vet’rans to the front” — 
And with suspended breath 
His awe-bound followers press 
Around the bed of death. 

A glorious smile he wears, 
He dreams he wins the day, 

Crown, glory, all regained,— 
Pass, mighty soul, away ! 


AN EVENING WALK. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
Tur crisp frost crackles sharp the foot beneath— 
How sigh the melancholy winds along, 
Tossing the boughs, or wailing o’er the heath, 
The year’s wild funeral song! 
Hist! yonder stealing timidly away 
The startled rabbit patters o’er the snows— 
Rings o’er the hill the farm boy’s carol gay, 
As whistling home he goes. 


In fits, the keen blast from the icy north 
Over the clear cold sky is calling out— 
And hark! from woodland highway echoing forth, 
The sleigher’s merry shout! 


Beneath the hill-side, in the moonlit glade, 
Where the glip lake reflects the cloudless sky, 
Group the gay skaiters in the dreamy shade, 
Or glide like spirits by. 


The moon is down—and slowly, one by one, 
The stars light up as kindling altar-fires: 
How the rapt soul, by high emotions won, 
To yon bright realm aspires! 


We all are prisoners in these bonds of clay— 
But often vague, mysterious memories come, 
And, struggling free, the spirit soars away, 
Athirst for heaven and home! 
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AUNT SUZY’S ABDICATION. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


‘We t, I dare say you know best,” said aunt 
Susan, ‘‘and, my dear Harry, you know I have 
studied nothing since your mother died, and left 
you in my charge, except your interest. I dare 
say you know best—that is, that you think you 
know best—but I hever saw her. I wish you 
wouldn’t be getting things without consulting 
me, Harry—that piece of linen you sent home for 
shirts has cotton filling.” The last sentence was 
a parenthesis, and aunt Susan proceeded. ‘They 
all tell me she is pretty—but Harry,” (another 
parenthesis) *‘I know that is not a fast color.” 
Aunt Susan was here talking of a vest which 
Harry was just sporting for the first time. ‘‘ And 
I’m told she’s rich too—well—that is well enough 
so far as it goes. The last coat which you bought 
was a rich thing, but then there was no wear at 
all in it. Ido wish you would let me take care 
of you as I ought, and not bring anything into the 
house until I have examined it. I declare men 
are such plagues, and never can let well enough 
alone.” 

And now what was Henry to say to all this long 
admonition? How was he to apply it? What 
course should he take under it? And what was 
it all about? A portion of these questions we 
must answer to the reader. When aunt Susan 
commenced she supposed that she was going to 
answer her nephew’s dutiful, but somewhat hesi- 
tatingly delivered information that he had deter- 
mined upon getting married: 
Susan affected a most provoking ignorance of all 
things tending to such an event, though she had 


Of course aunt 


‘ been watching his movements more narrowly 
than ever for many a month, and knew all about 
them. She compelled the bashful young man, 
by her mode of catechism, to plead to every step 
he had taken in the matter, like a culprit. She 
talked to him, just as she had done fifteen years 
before, when she found by the stain on his lips 
that he had been surreptitiously visiting her 
sweetmeats; and the poor fellow actually began 
to feel, under the inquisitorial process, much 
more guilty than he did, when, a lubberly boy, 
he underwent examination for sugar larceny. 
Aunt Susan played her card so well that Harry 
felt the consciousness creeping over him that 
marriage ts a very improper trap for a young 
man to fall into—a thing of which he is in duty 
bound to be heartily ashamed; and if the good 
old gossip had not so funnily mixed up his in- 
tended with fast colors, and with deception in 
dry goods, thereby naturally provoking him to 
laugh, there is no knowing what influence her 





{ Against marriage in the abstract aunt Susan 
was most desperately opposed; and had been ever 
since her own chance of experimentally testing 
its evils had departed. And upon this particular 
union she had misgivings amounting quite to 
despair. In the first place, it had been her 
tactics to keep her nephew from any improper 
precocious notions. Once a child always a child 
was her motto in reference to him, and with a 
sincere feeling of kindness, mixed with a no less 


: 


2 

sincere, and quite as strong feeling of selfishness, 
; she had labored hard to keep him in helpless 
; dependence. Pretty well too, had she succeeded 
} —but if boys will find out that they are men in 
; Spite of their mothers, it is no wonder that Harry 
* Howard got a glimpse and suspicion of that fact, 
3 in spite of his aunt. With Clara Spence for a 
5 teacher of rebellion he had made a proficiency in 
} the knowledge of the fact that he was old enongh 
3 to set up for himself, which aunt Susan saw was 
¢ too deep rooted to be easily effaced—if at all. 
; She had staved the matter off as long as she 
3 could by silent and capital mancwuvering—but 
$ the crisis had now come, and could no longer be 
3 delayed or avoided. Harry had actually mustered 
3 the effrontery to tell her in plain words what she 
} had refused to understand by hints and inuendos. 
Her first thought was to send him to bed without 
$a light, and without his supper—but when she 
} looked wp, and saw his truly ferocious whiskers, 
} she felt for the first time fully conscious that the 
3 day for such discipline had gone by. 

i Since aunt Susan found that another must come 
in, to 

5 ‘Disturb her ancient solitary reign,” 

} she would have been glad to have compromised 
} matters by choosing a wife for him, and compel- 
‘ling him to be satisfied—or at less to express 
’ himself gratified, or at least to say nothing. As 
she could not marry him herself, she would no 
{ doubt have provided a helpmeet on true pruden- 
; tial principles—as she bought his clothes—for 
t service and not for mere fancy. But even this 
i was not to be. For the first time in his life; he 
; took something to himself, without consulting her 
‘ before or afterward, without asking her advice 
$ previous to the purchase, or her opinion after the 
3 bargain was made. The bride came home, and 
} incalculable mischief came with her to aunt 
; Susan’s peace. In the first place Clara tauglit 
$ Harry the monstrous notion that he had a soul 
5 of his own—a delusion which aunt Sarah had 
} carefully guarded him against from his youth up. 
Before his marriage he had no more dared to 
complain of this, cr express a preference for that, 
than a work-house boy dare expostulate upon the 
g transparence of his soup. His aunt had con- 


treatment of the case might have had upon him. ¢ trolled him in his goings out, and in his comings 
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in. His very courtship was done by stealth—and 
after each meeting with his intended, he behaved 
as guiltily under the glances of aunt Sally’s cold 
grey eyes, horrified by her round glasses, as if he 
were a boarding-school girl, keeping up a clan- 
destine correspondence. She had exercised the 
right of supervision and veto upon the manufac- 
tures of his tailor, his boot-maker and his hatter, 
and held his shirts, their frills and wristbands 
under as absolute control as the Chinese board of 
costume maintains over the various grades from 
Imperial down to Sou-Chong in the Celestial 
Empire. But now— 

Was there not a revolution! It was not a 
week before the bride absolutely dared to direct 
certain breakfast table provisions, on the ground 
that Mr. Howard (young wives always Mr. their 
husbands to third persons, in order to Mistress 
themselves by refleetion)—that Mr. Howard chose 
eggs, or disliked steak—or monstrous to narrate, 
wanted both! Was there ever such rebellion! 
Harry become JMr.—and worse than all, submis- 
sive Harry, transformed into a man with likes 
Aunt Suzy trembled as a tory 
might, at the first intimation that there are souls 


and dislikes! 


in plebeian bodies. 

But like the tory she had no hope or chance 
but to give way with the best grace she could 
before the alarming downward tendency of her 
cherished absolutism. Innovation upon innova- 
tion followed. Howard appeared in a new coat 
one morning, of which aunt Susan had never 
heard before it broke upon her astonished vision. 
Then hats, and gloves, and innumerable etceteras 
came in as things of course, until at length, his 
whole wardrobe passed entirely out from under 
her spectacles—and the prices of things purchased 
by him were no longer either matters of pre-dis- 
And—crowning 
blow of all—she found an upholsterer at work 
She, who 


cussion, or of after reproach. 


one fine morning in the parlors! 
before had badgered every carpet dealer in the 
city and country, whenever she wanted even a 
hall mat, she to be thus rudely set aside! It was 
atrocious—unsupportable. 

‘“ Pretty—isn’t it?” asked Clara. Aunt Susan 
had not deigned to enter the apartment, and 
merely peeped over the tops of her spectacles. 

“Your choice, I suppose?” she inquired. 

“Yes, aunt,” Clara answered—as if she were 
almost badgered into a notion that she had no 
right to a choice of herown ‘‘ But Mr. Howard 
fancied it too.” 

‘“Likelyenough. Young married folks are very 
apt to agree, at first. I hope Harry can afford 
it—but then, I suppose, you know best.” 

And having thus effectually marred all the 
enjoyment which the young wife had began to 
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feel from the gratification of an innocent vanity, 
aunt Susan tottered away with a half malicious 
chuckle. She had exiled herself to an upper and 
the most inconvenient room in the house, and had 
hinted to others till she almost began to believe 
it herself, that such was the wish of the “child 


” The mutterings in 


Harry had brought home. 
which she indulged wpon this and other self-im- 
posed grievances, were the mint and rne—the 
roots and herbs—the vinegar and gall of her her- 
mitage. In vain did poor Clara try to draw her 
out, and to make her a cheerful companion. The 
young wife strove to no purpose to make herself 
agreeable, because as she could not be supposed 
to understand why she was disagreeable to her 
husband’s aunt, she could not, of course, remedy 
Nor in- 


deed would anything short of an abdication of her 


an evil which she did not comprehend. 


authority as wife have mollified the supplanted 
mistress of the house. Without a word which 
could be taken hold of as tangible, or which 
could be distinctly stated in all its force by a 
narrator, did aunt Suzy manage to make her 
niece completely unhappy—unhappy too, without 
any distinct idea why she was so. 

Nor was the husband neglected by the spinster, 
in her labor of love. The same skilful applica- 
tion of inuendos addressed to him, put him ina 
frame of mind corresponding to that into which 
his wife had been so ingeniously betrayed. All 
in the house were reduced to a state of absolute 
discomfort, and a gloomier honey-moon cannot 
be imagined than was this. Husband and wife, 
each being impressed with the idea that marriage 
was a something which goes out of its season- 
of welcome, like strawberries and peaches, each 
strove to anticipate the misery which aunt Susan 
had so artfully persuaded them must follow the 
first happiness which occurs upon the union of 
“two willing hearts.” In other words they came 
to consider that as a calamity in the sequel, to 
which they had looked forward as a blessing; and 
as the anticipation of ill is the surest description 
of prophesy, both were more than tolerably suc- 
cessful in making themselves miserable. 

Aunt Susan had intended nothing of this sort 
by her gloomy vaticinations. All that she had 
striven to do was to show the couple that they 
were absolutely incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, that to her might be again deputed the 
management of the house. But she did too 
much. They became under her daily influence, 
each thoroughly dissatjsfied with the other; and 
it was no alleviation to their discontent that they 
were irrevocably, ill-sorted as they seemed, fas- 
tened in the same yoke, and bound, in courtesy 
to the world, and by respect for themselves, to 
hide their unhappiness, and appear to the circle 
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in which they moved perfectly blessed. If one 
breaks a leg, or catches the influenza, which is 
the next worst calamity, one can complain and 
be pitied, but the wife who goes abroad and says 
that she is afflicted with a poor husband, or the 
husband who laments that he is suffering under 
the chronic malady of an ill-chosen wife, will be 
pretty sure to meet more ridicule than solace, and 
more ‘‘I told you so”’ sneers than commisseration. 
Matrimonial miseries are not things to be talked 
about; if they were we should perhaps not hear 
quite so much of conjugal beatitude; or, rather, 
inferences so favorable relative to the so-called 
silken-tie, would not be drawn from the conduct 
and outward seeming of the silken-tied. 

Like all maneuvering women (aye, and men 
too) aunt Susan could look at nothing in any light 
except its bearing upon her own particular views 
and purposes. She saw in the unhappiness of her 
nephew and his wife only the warrant for the 
success of her plans. Beside, good old soul as 
she was, and keen only in matters of housewifery, 
she did not dream that there was anything in it 
all which would not be cured by her doing the 
marketing once more, and taking Mrs. Howard’s 
place at the head of the table—a domestic revo- 
lution which she was resolved upon effecting. 

The finishing stroke in aunt Suzy’s programme 
of proposed domestic incidents was yet to be put 
—and one evening when she had been gratified 
by hearing quite an animated conversation be- 
tween the husband and wife, she resolved on 
carrying out her plan. But the reader is not to 
imagine that the young couple made any ill-bred 
display. There were some very earnest expostu- 
lations on the wife’s part, which, expressed in a 
little different language, and pronounced in a tone 
a trifle more sharp, would have fairly come under 
the title of ‘“‘scolding.’’ On the husband’s there 
were deprecatory answers, and ‘‘softened impe- 
The scene ended by his taking his hat 
—Clara’s taking to the solace of a pout, and 
aunt Suzy’s taking her way up to her solitary 
room in more glee than she cared to confess. 
What think you this was all about? Why it 
was merely whether chopped cauliflowers are or 
are not a good substitute for capers, with boiled 
mutton and turnips. Harry said that they were 
not—and we will defend him in it too, to the last 
leg of mutton. 

When Harry came home, he encountered the 
severest test which afflicts a man’s patience by 
sudden infliction—he struck his shins against the 
angle of aunt Suzy’s well-saved brass studded 
trunk, and the exclamation objurgatory which he 
uttered was lost as he pitched head foremost into 
her ample, old-fashioned band-box. Aunt Suzy 


ratives.” 


who had just extinguished the hall lamp—a piece 











of sovereignty which she exercised every night 
by stealth at her own good, old-fashioned hour— 
came trotting down with an ancient, petty lamp, 
a three thread wick. First, she surveyed the 
wreck of bonnets—then said to Henry Howard, 
Esq., “If you were as much a boy in your size 
as you are in your actions, I would box your ears, 
I wéuld!” 

The early stage took away the maiden aunt to 
visit another maiden sister. The object of this 
unwonted desertion of her charge by the old lady, 
was to compel Harry to capitulate—she fully be- 
lieving that if he permitted her to start, and leave 
him in his double helplessne$s, he would not per- 
mit her to remain away a week, but invite her 
back, and surrender at discretion. Alas, the 
vanity of human wishes! 

On the very first day that aunt Suzy left, Harry 
discovered that the sun shone—a fact in natural 
history, primer-taught, that he seemed to have 
forgotten before. Things really looked cheerful 
in doors and out. And in the evening another 
couplet in the text-book referred to above, came 
up— 

The moon gives light 

In time of night. 
And the couple sat together and enjoyed the 
moonshine—just as if they had not been married! 
They even forgot that such a misfortune had oc- 
curred to them. 

Day and day after only added to their happi- 
ness. 
discomfort, but neither spoke. 
Suzy, who had ex-domiciliated herself, had no 
convenient way to get back, earnestly as she de- 
sired it. She had given out, in such a way that 
both Harry and his wife must hear of it, that she 
never would return until she was asked, and a3 
the invitation of a damper on their own felicity 
was not a folly of which they were likely to be 
guilty, matters looked squally for aunt Suzy. But 
She saw her chance and 


Both thought of the cause of their former 
Meanwhile, aunt 


let a woman alone. 
bided her time. 
* * * * * * * * 
Scene a nursery. Persons present—Henry 
Howard, Esq., looking particularly foolish, Henry 
Howard, jr., and his nurse, who declared him the 
most noisiest child of his age (two weeks) she ever 
heard in her life. An old lady sits at the window, 
with hat and gloves on, and the dust of travel on 
her shoes. She looks abopit her, as if she had 
seen the place before, but had no business in it 
now—though she might like to have. Henry Sr. 
says: ‘*Come, aunt, take off your bonnet.” 
Henry Jr., as if with prescience gifted, interrupts 
with a most eloquent strain of the squallics. 
«Why, how that child does cry!’ said Susan. 
‘*No, Henry, I can’t stop a minute.” 
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The child smiled in the nurse’s arms. Do such 
young responsibilities know what they hear, or VERE. 
But as aunty showed no signs of going, BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


not? 
baby piped again. Henry looked imploringly at 
the spinster—from habit—as if he thought she 
could stop the child if she chose. 

Aunt Susan has pulled off her gloves. 
prepare your neck for the yoke! 

‘Here, nurse,’ said aunt Susan, ‘‘I’ll take the 
baby a minute, while you fix its medicine. Pretty 
little tonty ponty, does it know its aunt!” 


Henry! 


More music from the baby. 

‘Was it afraid of aunty’s bonnet! It should 
be taken off—a nasty thing to frighten the baby, 
there, there, there!” 

And the travelling hat was taken off—and what 
But aunt 
Susan says that Harry asked her to stay (?) or she 
And as 
she has contented herself with the autocracy of 


js more, it has never been put on since. 
never would have stopped in the world. 


the nursery, and is a very good old woman at 
heart, and an excellent nurse; and furthermore, 
as she has discovered that Harry and his wife can 
do without her; and as they have learned better 
than to let her make them miserable, things are 
quite comfortable in the Howard family, and will 
be decidedly happy when young Harry gets his 
first teeth through. 





TO SLEEP. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Yrs, come, for I am weary, and would feel 
Thy breath of calm upon my fever’d brow; 
Soft to my couch thy breezy footsteps steal, 
Oh, ever faithful friend, thou’rt welcome now, 
How quietly thou glidest from thy bow’r 
Of silken poppies, in the shadowy vale 
Where Lethe’s waters press the silent shore, 
And drooping plants their drowsy sweets exhale. 
Now lay thy velvet hand upon mine eyes, 
Shut out the world, and calm my throbbing brain; 
Then from the twilight land of mysteries 
I pray thee beckon thine enchanted train. 
Shadows of gentle memories, drap’d by thee 
In radiant tissue of immortal light; 
And yet in semblance of reality, 
And all familiar to my mental sight; 
All forms of Love and Truth, and holy Hope 
That laid their short liv’d offerings on my heart, 
When I believed that flowers would never droop, 
And braided roses never fall apart. 
Oh, simple faith of girlhood! purer far 
Than the cold worship of the world-wise heart, 
Which desolate, and seam’d with many a scar, 
Conceals its anguish with the veil of art. 
Thy dewy fingers only can restore 
The faded garlands of life’s blessed morn; 
And weave around the heart that hopes no more, 
Sweet network of the rose that wears no thorn 
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CHAPTER I. 


PraTE not of thought! in a life like ours 
Youth’s but a vanishing season; 

Since impulse can give us such bright, young flowers, 
Why beg bitter herbs from Reason? 

Joy for thy youth ere the hours glide by! 

Let the old man reason for he must die! 


‘‘Come, Ernest! dum vivimus, vivamus!”? 

‘Harry I wish you would read instead, dum 
It would be far better for 
Which wise advice came from the lips of 


vivimus, putemus! 
you!” 
Emest Harvey to his cousin Harry—one of those 
men was Harry, who pride themselves on doing 
all things upon impulse, fancying that impulse is 
an unerring sign of a good heart. 

They had been boys together, and Harry's diffi- 
culties had been so numerous, that ‘‘ quick as Hal 
Harvey” had passed into a proverb. Impulse had 
driven him to stray away with a gipsy troop; and 
he came back half starved and entirely plundered. 
Impulse had mounted him upon a half-broken 
colt, which had pitched him into a hedge and 
broken an arm. Yet still uncured, passionate, 
and quick as ever; he argued, as above, in the 
court of college, Oxford. . 

Ernest, quiet and thoughtful, had chosen the 
‘reading men” as his University companions: 
while his cousin swore friendship to all who did 
He 
never thought of trying these friends: he took all 
their excellence for granted. 


a kind action, or uttered a noble sentiment. 


The one, who soon became his closest friend, 
was a wild, thoughtless, warm-hearted fellow 
like himself. His name was Vere; the son of 
an old baronet, a stern, unflinching man, slow 
Ernest 
could not respect young Vere, but he liked him; 


in resolving, but iron when determined. 


indeed few could help it: for ready to make any 
sacrifice for a friend, he was warmly grateful for 
any service done to him. 

No wonder that Ernest liked him and that 
Harry loved him! But Ernest would not attend 
his suppers, though his cousin feared to refuse, 
even when he knew it was wrong—it might hurt 
Vere’s feelings, and Harry would not do that—he 
had too good a heart! 

Vere did all in his power to win the good 
opinion and confidence of Ernest. He entrusted 
him with many of his affairs; asked his advice, 
and sometimes acted upon it. Among other 
things, he told both the Harveys that he was in 
love; and asked both to accompany him on his 
Both consented, and set out with him 
one morning. 


next visit. 
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Lucy Woodleigh was the only child of a widow, 
barely supported on the pension given her as the 
wife of an officer. Major Woodleigh had fallen 
at Corunna, and had left his young wife alone in 
the world; with no protector but God, no friend 
but her infant daughter. This story enlisted the 
sympathies of both the Harveys. But while Harry 
swore he would go any lengths to serve the lovers, 
his cousin kept his opinions cool until he should see 
the lady. 

When he had seen and conversed with her, he 
almost envied Vere the possession of her affection. 
Sweet Lucy! all who ever knew her, loved her 
passing well; and I could wish that it were the 
part of another to tell this story of her life! All 





loved her; not merely for her beauty; for her pale, ; 


gentle face, and eloquent, dark, fond eyes; and 
the high, fair forehead, from which the hair fell 
so simply, and so beautifully. Not for this alone, 
but also for the kind, never-tiring attention to a 
feeble mother;-the light spring at the sound of 
her voice, and the gentle raising of the cool drink 
to the lip. All loved her for her tenderness and 
her goodness; and the cousins grieved to see that 
the mother was wasting away; going down rapidly 
They 
had seen Lucy’s face flush, and her eye sparkle 


to the dark, narrow chambers of the grave. 


happily as Walter Vere entered the room; and in { 


the hope of their young hearts they saw bright 

visions for her, visions of love and joy. 
But the mother was sinking fast. 

friends were at the cottage one evening, and Mrs. 


The three 


Woodleigh sat, as usual, in her chair facing the 
window; while Lucy sat beside her with her hand 
Mrs. Woodleigh had not 
joined in their conversation for some time; and 


holding her mother’s. 


after awhile it had died away. Suddenly her voice 
broke the silence. 

‘Lucy, darling! throw back the blinds.’’ Wal- 
ter hastened to do so. The mother drew herself 
erect in the chair, and looked out upon the bright 
green fields. The summer moon was coming up 
in all her beauty to take possession of the bright 
heaven, and all the stars were met to receive her, 
The mother turned to Walter Vere, who stood by 
her side, and said, ‘‘do you love my child?” 

‘¢Fondly and truly,” said the young man. 

** And will you protect her?” 

“*T will, so help me God!” 

The mother threw her arms about her daugh- 
ter’s neck, and pressed one long, fond kiss upon 
her fair forehead: then laid her head upon her 
gentle bosom and died. 

We will not intrude upon the sacred grief of 
the child; nor teJl of the vain attempts of her 
lover at consolation. Oh! how dark and desolate 
this world seems, when a mother leaves the hearts 
of her children, for her God. They cannot think 


of her bright abode, they cannot dwell upon her 
happiness in heaven; they only remember the love 
they bore her here; they only know that they must 
walk their pilgrimage on earth alone, uncheered 
by her gentle smile, unsupported by her prayer: 
and without her sympathy to lighten the burden 
Happy are they, who like Lucy 
Woodleigh, have some fond heart to turn to; 
some arm where they may rest to pour their 
sorrows, and find relief in kindness and in love. 


of their woes. 


Some of us, God help us! are alone. 
Pass over some five or six weeks. The cousins 
and Walter Vere are walking together, and the 
latter is speaking. =~ 
‘‘But, Ernest, she is alone; she cannot live 
there unprotected! 


he would take her to his arms; but he will not 


If my father were to see her 


listen to anything; he has chosen some stupid old 
maid with two tortoise shell cats and a parrot, 
and wants to add me to the concern. Faugh! it 
makes me sick to think of it.” 

‘* But you can do nothing without his consent,” 
said Ernest, ‘‘you have no money, and you surely 
would not subject that fair girl to poverty and 
misery.” 

‘*But,” urged Vere, ‘‘my father will consent 
when he can no longer avoid it. Besides I have 
hands and brain to work, and I would work my 
fingers down to the bone sooner than Lucy should 


’ know want.” 


\PAPRAPRA AAP PAPAL 


enw 


‘‘T will never consent, Walter!” 


If he refuses your 


was Ernest’s 
reply, ‘‘ write to your father! 
request, wait and write again.” 

‘“*T have written,” said Vere bitterly, ‘and his 
answer encloses a draft for two hundred guineas 
and the kind message—but here read it!” 

Ernest took the letter, addressed to ‘ Walter 
Vere, ——— 


contained these words :— 


college, Oxford,” and opened it: it 


Wa.trer—Pay your debts and come home! 


Your father, H. V. 

‘“‘ There,” said Walter, as he received the letter, 
‘“‘such is the only answer I may expect: and if 
you still refuse to assist me, I know Harry will 
not!” 

“T believe, Walter, that assisting you now to 
marry Miss Woodleigh, would bring ruin on you 
both. I cannot be accessary in” producing it.” 
Such was the resolve of Ernest Harvey. 

Harry pressed Vere’s hand, and promised all 
his assistance; he had all the sare warm feelings, 
untempered by a habit of reflection: and as he 
knew he would desire for himself, so he did for 
his friend. He borrowed all the money he could, 
and adding his own to it, forced it upon Vere; in 
all it was four or five hundred pounds. 

“This,” said Harry, ‘will support you in the 
metropolis until you can obtain employment, or 
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yntil your father comes round.” He was present 
at the marriage, and fervently pressed Vere’s hand 
as he placed him in the carriage, ‘‘ God bless you,” 
he said, ‘‘and let me hear from you soon.” 

«You will be sorry, Harry,” said Ernest. “Had 
you waited all would have been right, I know— 


§ 


now I fear it will never be,” and the sequel showed } 


the justice of this opinion. At Vere’s request, 
Ernest had written to the baronet, informing him 
of his son’s marriage, and imploring his forgive- 


ness. 


“No,” wrote the old man in reply, “had he § 
obeyed me, when I wrote him to return, all might ; 
have been pardoned and arranged; now I cast him } 
from my heart and home forever; as he has made ; 


his bed so he must lie down upon it. 
thorns there it was his own hand that placed them. 

“You see, Harry,” said Ernest, as’ he showed 
the letter to his cousin; ‘“‘you see I was right. 
Had Vere taken my advice, had he waited, his 
father would have sanctioned his marriage; now 
you see he never will.” 

“He’s an obstinate, unnatural old brute,” said 


” 


If there are } 


Harry; but he could not help thinking how far : 


better it would have been, in this case, had im- 
pulse yielded to reflection. 


turn home. 
As the cousins’ rolled along toward their desti- 


deep, blue eyes, and the flowing curls, that it 
must be ‘‘cousin Mary”’—and he was right: it 
was cousin Mary, but oh! how changed. From 
the sunny-faced, light-hearted child, wild as the 
wind that tost about her curls, she had sprung up 
to a tall, beautiful girl. He was a little afraid of 
her at first; but there was the same old smile, and 
the same graceful step, a little subdued from its 
early lightness; so he grasped her hand warmly 
and kissed her cheek. She blushed, and Harry 
Why 
should cousins blush when they kiss each other? 
I cannot tell. 


on remarking it, followed her example. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The faded flower, the dream of love, 
The poison and the dart, 
The tearful trust, the smiling wrong, 
The tomb—behold, oh child of song, 
The history of thy heart!” Bunwer. 


In the course of three weeks passed in his 
cousin’s society, Harry had proposed for her— 
his uncle told him to come again in five years; 
and Harry, after vainly imploring her to run 
away with him; after calling her father all kinds 


; of hard names in limping verses, was just on the 

; point of declaring himself heart-broken and going 
At the first college vacation Harry accepted his : 

uncle’s invitation to accompany Ernest on his re- 


mad, when an incident occurred that changed his 
life forever. 
‘* Ernest,”’ said Mr. Harvey to his son, “I wish 


; you to go to town on some business for me.” 


nation, Harry taiked of the probable changes he 


should find. 
“How Mary must be grown,” he said. 


‘I am ready, father, when do you wish me to 


¢ start?” 


“Yes,” replied Ernest, “‘seven years has made 


a good deal of difference in her appearance.” 
“She is fifteen, is she not?” asked Harry. 
“Yes; and l eighteen. Just three years between 

us. But there are others you have not asked for.” 
“ You told me your father and mother were well. 

Do yon mean old John?” 

‘“‘No! he is just as ever.” 


the lane.” 
“ No.” 
“Who then? I’ll give it up.” 
“The sorrel colt, cousin Harry.” 


naturedly; and looking out of the window of the 
chaise, exclaimed— 

“And here we are at the scene of my eques- 
trian exploit; and there are your parents on the 
porch, Ernest, and old John at the gate.” 


then turned toward Harry, who judged from the 
Vou. V.—5 


‘*It will be necessary to start early to-morrow: 
the business will occupy you a week or ten days. 


; Come to my study and I will give you directions.” 


The directions were given; the valise packed 
and Ernest set off. Not, however, before Harry 


had said, ‘‘ Ernest, discover the whereabouts of 


Vere, will you? and see how he is getting on.” 
The promise was given, and Ernest started for 


} London. There was mugh in the great metro- 
“Old Goody Robins, who kept the cake-shop in ; 


polis to call his attention, this being his first visit 


‘ to it; but he diligently set about his father’s busi- 
} ness, and in the intervals endeavored to fulfil 


: Harry’s request. 


This was not easy; he had 


( difficulty in finding the place which Walter Vere 
Harry reddened a little, but laughed good } 


had designated as his home. In so great a city 


> it is no wonder that those inhabiting one quarter 
should be ignorant of one far removed; and from 
‘ observing this ignorance, when he questioned of 


the address, Ernest learned that it could not be 


¢ in the better part of the city. 

The young collegians were warmly welcomed ‘ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey. In a few moments ! 
Harry saw a young lady come from the house, ° 
and throw her arms round his cousin, with a 
“dear Emest! how glad I am to see you!” She ; 


At length. howeve:, he managed to find it, 
away in an obscure quarter of the east end; but 
on reaching the house he learned that Vere had 
moved away and had left no trace of his uiti- 
mate settlement. Ernest was about giving up in 
despair, when a laboring man who had overheard 
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his. inquiries, asked if the gentleman sought for 
was not a ‘‘book-maker.” Ernest surmised that 
Walter had probably had resource to literature, 
and therefore replied in the affirmative. 

‘TI guess I know then, sir, where he has 
gone,”’ said the man, “his wife was main good 
to my old woman, in a spell of sickness awhile 
ago: and I have kept trace of them ever since.” 

And thus Ernest discovered the abode of his 
friend. So is it that’ a good deed will almost 
always take deep root in the heart of man, A 
kindness done *o the distressed lives long in the 
grateful remembrance of the relieved; and even 
if it does not, at least it goes up to the throne of 
God and pleads for the extenuation of some sin. 
The man guided Ernest Harvey to the residence 
of Walter Vere. Alas! how fallen. The home 
of the gifted, high-born student, and his gentle, 
tenderly-nurtured wife, was a garret; and that 
garret in an old, crazy building, in the most 
wretched part of that great London. 

When they first arrived in the city, Walter 
Vere had taken lodgings in a retired but respec- 


table street; and had diligently set himself down 


to literary toil. But it took a long time to prepare 
a volume, and his little capital began to decrease. 


By and bye he was obliged to remove to the place > 


named in his letter to Harry Harvey. At length 
his book was prepared; a volume of translations 
of the classical poets, and with a heart filled with 
high hopes, he set off to offer it to a book-seller. 


It was read and pronounced excellent, ‘really ? 
very clever for so young a man; but he was:so ° 


young; had made no name; and poetry was ac- 
tually a drug. If Mr. Vere would write a poli- 


tical pamphlet, that would sell: but for poetry—it } 
was very clever, very—but he could not take it ? 


just now.” 


Another offered liberally to publish if the author } 


would pay all expenses. A third advised him to 
give up authorship and learn a trade: and the poor 


student turned away heart sore and weary, to join ‘ 


his pale, young wife in their lonely home. Oh! 
if they who lightly read could know, or would 


think on the toil that has produced one little } 


volume for their instruction and amusement, the 
heart-achings, the brain-burnings, the midnight 


oil consumed in its creation, they would tremble » 


while they read. The gift of genius is a fearful 
one, brilliant, but surely destructive, dangerous 
to its possessor, yet the brightest gift of God: the 
most splendid manifestation of his goodness. 
Sickness began to steal the light from the eye 
of Lucy Vere, and to fade the rose tint on her 
beautiful cheek. - When her hushand thought she 
slept, she still lay awake waiting for the coneln- 
sion of his toil; and sometimes she would steal in 
with quiet step, and throwing her arms about his 
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} neck, gently beseech him to take his needfui rest. 
} And he would kiss her pale cheek and chide her 
for her care of him; and the chords of his heart 
; were knit to her; for the poet’s heart only can 
} judge of the full beauty and richness of a woman’s 
love! 

Then poverty came, and they were forced to 
remove to the poor lodgings of which we have 
spoken. Walter Vere looked upon his young wife 
and saw that disease and death were busy at her 
heart. He would say, ‘‘oh, my God! this have I 
brought on her,” and his manly heart felt break- 
ing. But she bore up bravely, for the heart of a 
woman can bear much suffering, pain and poverty, 
and toil for the man she loves. 

Thus things went on. How they ended we 
shall soon know. 


EXTRACT FROM ERNEST HARVEY'S LETTER. 


* * * * * *& * * At ilength I discovered his 
residence. 
the vilest part of the city, surrounded by the most 


It is in a lonely, miserable garret, in 


wretched of its inhabitants; crime and disease and 
I shuddered as I 


want in all its horrible forms. 
} ascended the dark and filthy stairs, and when I 
} reached the landing outside his door, I stopped— 
5 


I feared to knock. At length I tapped at the 
» door, and a low toned voice cried, ‘‘come in.” 
» I obeyed, and never, never shall I forget the 
; sight that then met my eyes. Stretched upon a 
; miserable bed, emaciated to the last degree, in 
? the last stage of a rapid consumption, unprovided 
with the comforts or necessaries of a sick man, 
> lay the gay, the hopeful Walter Vere. By the 
> head of the bed, holding the sufferer’s throbbing 
head between her hands. sat his wife, worn and 
wan; the bright eye dimmed, the fresh cheek 
sunken and pale, the full rounded form deprived 
of all its symmetry. As she recognized me the 
fire of hope kind!ed in her eye, her lips half opened 
—her glance fell upon him to whom she had 
given her young heart’s love, and the light faded 
> out and settled to the cold, rayless look of utter, 
utter despair. 

‘‘Ernest,” said the sufferer, and he lifted his 
> thin light hand. I clasped it in mine, but could 
>not speak. I thought of Oxford, of the last time 
I had seen him, healthful, hopeful, happy. I 
} thought of him now, with the dark grave ready 
) for him. I thought of the gentle, happy girl. I 
thonght of the poor young wife. Oh, Harry! 
Harry! I would not have those feelings again for 
an empire! 

I immediately procured what comforts I could 
for our dying friend; but he did not need them 
long: It was the last day of his life. He tried 
to talk a little, of other and happier days, and the 
’ mockery of a smiie wou!d cross his lips; but life 
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waned rapidly, and with the setting sun ‘the f 
dust had returned to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit had returned unto God who gave it.” I 
fullowed his body until it was laid in its humble 
resting-place. I have had poor Lucy removed to 
a more fitting place; and attended by a nurse and 
physician. She will not need them long. * * * 
** * * * * * * ITtisover. Lucy Vere has 
followed her husband to the tomb. God hath 
called the broken-heart to peace; she will sleep } 
calmly by the side of him she loved so fondly. 
Pain, poverty, disease, sorrow and death can 
harm her gentle spirit no further. 
messages have been given, their last triels under- ‘ 
gone; and now beneath the green turf her once { 
beautiful form is at rest forever; and her pure 
soul hath joined her parent’s and her husband’s ; 
in the golden city of God! * * * * * 
Peace to the broken-hearted dead! ¢ 
“Oh, Harry!” said Ernest in conclusion, “see 5 
the effect of impulse—see the end of this ‘ good ; 
heart.’ I believe that almost the worst evil that ‘ 
ean befal the young man, is to be told of and to g 
obey his ‘good heart.’ 
vanity, madness, self-conceit made sentimental. { 
But it is the 


It is not goodness, it is ‘ 


‘Dead sea fruit that tempts the eye, 
But turns to ashes on the lips.’ 


This, I believe, will teach you the danger of | 
obeying first suggestions. 
would act from your good heart, remember Wal- } 
ter and Lucy Vere!” 

Harry read this letter in the silence of his ; 
own room. 


Dear Harry, when you ; 


His uncle, as he gave it to him, { 
said, ‘Harry, here is a lesson for the impul- ; 
sive.” The young man took it with a slight : 
blush.*-When he had read it, Vere’s last words : 
came to his recollection. ‘‘Dear Harry, but for : 
you I would not now have my wife.” He bowed 
his head upon his hands and wept like a child. 

He accused himself of being the cause of the 
misery and death of these two young and unfor- 
tunate beings. 

It was long, very long before he recovered 
from the effects of the blow. He had finished 
his collegiate course, and travelled for three } 
years before he returned and married “cousin 
Mary.” 

He taught his children the fearful dangers of } 
yielding to impulse; and he was an ‘old man 
ere he ceased to shudder at hearing the young 
praise a ‘“‘Good Heart!” 


No longer she wept, her tears were a’ spent, 
Despair it had come and it found her content, - 

It found her content, but her cheek it grew pale, 
And she drouped like a lily broke dowa by the hail. 
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THE EMPTY NUT SHELL. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, OF ENGLAND. 


Nor a flower is here, 
Autumn’s leaves are falling, 
Low winds to each other calling 
In the fading forest near; 
The mists o’erhang the meadows low, ‘ 
The rills with a sullen murmur go, 
And the birch bough, shedding its leaves, is stooping, 
And the yellow reeds by the pond are drooping. 


What shall awaken up 
Aught of bright colored dreaming, 
Like sudden sunshine streaming 

On the heart’s brimming cup? 
T look around—is there a trace 
Of poet thought in this dreary place? 
Mine eye hath sought and found a spell 
In the hollow cave of an old nut shell. 


A wreck of the golden eve’s, 
When it clung ’midst a russet cluster, 
In the setting sun’s rich lustre, 
*Neath the hazel’s thick wreath’d leaves. 
When the black-bird poured his melody, 
And the timid hare went scudding by, 
When the little rabbit peered and peeped, 
And from branch to branch the squirrel leaped. 


Then a merry, childish throng 
Through the quiet woods were scattered, 
And twigs and leaves were scattered 

As they crashed the boughs among. 
And down while songs and laughter rang 
From its nestling place the brown nut sprang, 


* Where the worm should pierce it day by day, 


Its kernel wither and crumble away. 


Yet when the night is deep, 
And the pale moon clearly shineth, 
And round all mortals twineth 

The holy spell of sleep, 
Who knows what glorious forms may flit 
Around this shell to honor it? 
What elves and radiant things have been 
Near the prize left here, for the fairy queen? 


Each night perchance it bears 
The fairy through the ether, 
To a land of purer weather, 

And softer, brighter airs. 
On golden wheels with pearls inlaid, 
And butterflies into coursers made, 
Then when the moon hangs in the west, 
It returns to its leafy couch of rest. 


Fanciful dreamings these, 
Is it not like the bosom 
Whence long hath dropped hope’s blossom, 
And nought is left to please ? 
Love’s visions and fancies of past delight 
That come on the wings of the silent night, 
And round the empty heart may dwell 
Like fairies round this old nut sheil. 
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THE WIDOW’S REVENGE; 
OR, THE YOUNG *MAN’S STORY. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tt was one of those 
Occasions when men’s souls look out of them, 
And show them as they are—even in their faces: 
The moment my eye met his—I exclaimed, 
* This is the man!” Byron’s WERNER. 


‘*Tue atmosphere which filled our apartment 
was dense and oppressive with a smouldering 
warmth. I have said beforé that the night was 
uncommonly dark, but now quick flashes of light- 
ning shot from the clouds, and the far off mutter- 
ings of thunder troubled the heavy air. 

‘* Therese flung the casement wide open and sat 
down with her hands clasped on the stone window 
sill, and her face turned toward the dark void 
without. At length she started up, unbound the 


heavy braids of hair from her head hastily, as if } 
their weight oppressed her, and gazing into my { 


face very earnestly, asked why I did not go to bed. 

**<T cannot tell,’ said I, almost in tears, for a 
sensation that I had never felt before was nearly 
choking me—‘I am thinking of poor Mr. Durand, 
if—if—’ 


***You! Are these thoughts haunting you also?’ ; 


murmured my young mistress, drawing close to 
my side—‘ why should you be troubled thus—I 
have not hinted—I have not spoken. Hark,’ she 
added, with a quick start. ‘Did you hear that?’ 

‘***] heard nothing, my lady, only the rumbling 
thunder.’ 

‘¢She drew me close to the open casement, and 
bending her face to mine, whispered, ‘listen!’ 

“The sharp clink of a horse’s hoof struck my ear 
—once, twice, and it was gone. 

“<«Tt may be a traveller riding through the 
forest,’ I said, after a long and troubled silence. 

“*It may be,’ repeated Therese, weaving her 
fingers together, and leaving the room in great 
agitation. 

‘‘T was naturally of a bold spirit, and after a 
time the strange commotion which had over- 
whelmed us struck me as fantastic and absurd. 
What after all had given rise to it? A thunder 
storm mustering in the sky, and the tramp of a 
horse in a route subject to the presence of way- 
farers at every hour of the night. I reasoned with 
my mistress, and after awhile persuaded her into 
a state of comparative tranquillity. She allowed 
me to unfasten her garments, and enveloping 
herself in a white dressing gown, flung herself 
on the bed. I crept to her side, and passing my 
hand gently down the glossy length of her hair, 
tried to lull her to sleep. 
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§ ‘But the elements were fiercely at work in the 
; heavens. The rain and lightning seemed strug- 
; gling and wrangling together; the thunder boomed 
; in the clouds volley after volley, loud and sharp: 
3 still the air was hot and suffocating. It poured 
; through our casement heated, as it were, by the 
; flashes of |ightning that fringed the massive 
; clouds with fire. 
‘Therese turned suddenly on her pillow, and 
; flung her arms over my shoulders. 
> «*T can stand this no longer,’ she said, ‘my 
own breath seems choking me—get up and go 
sit with me at the casement—I am afraid to stay 
» there alone, Maria.’ 
» “I arose and weaving my arms around her in 
the heavy embrasure of the window, we looked 
out upon the storm together. 

“It was a tremendous scene—the whole forest 
and the angles of that huge building lighted up 
at one moment with a lurid glare so strong that 
we could see those giant boughs bent beneath 
the pouring rain, and held motionless by the 
sluggish heat—the mist was one thick mass of 


‘ darkness impenetrable and full of terrible gloom. 
> «We were standing close together, while a 
fierce sheet of flame unfolded itself over the 
; oppressed earth: all at once my mistress uttered 
$a ery, and lifting her arm, pointed toward an 
angle of the grounds. Before I could look in the 
same direction the lightning had gone out, and it 
was half a minute before another flash revealed 
the spot again. I looked there, but a break in 
the wall, and a brave old oak, with its leaves 
kindled wp by the lightning, was all I saw. 

‘‘T turned to Therese. Her hand, which had 
been uplifted till then, fell upon the stone sill, 
and the faint night lamp in our chamber revealed 
her face, white as death, and every lineament 
surcharged with terror. 

‘** Did you see him?’ she said in a low whisper: 
‘did you see him?’ 

‘**T saw nothing—nothing whatever,’ I replied 
in the same troubled tone, for her terror commu- 
nicated itself to me. 

‘**Maria,’? she said, speaking in a whisper 
still more husky—‘I saw Richard, my cousin 
Richard,’ she shuddered at the word—‘I saw 
him standing by the wall, pale as you are now, 
with something in his hand—I could not tell 
what, for the lightning did not last. Tell me, 
; girl, what brought cousin Richard out in a storm 
like this?’ 
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“T could not answer, but remembered that he 
might have seen us also, and blew out the lamp; 
as I lifted my head again the air was once more 
on fire—and I saw a human form, not by the wall, 
but creeping around an angle of the building like 
a wild beast, trying to escape the hounds. 
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pany me through the dim corridor above. 
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«‘ Therese did not observe him, and I remained 
silent, for she was already shaking with affright, ¢ 
and had crouched down by the window, with her 
head resting against the rough stone work, but 
still looking forth upon the tempest as if fasci- 
nated by the scene. 

«Once more everything was overwhe)med with } 
darkness. The rain poured down with less vio- 
lence; and amid the sound of falling waters we 
heard the rapid hoof tread of a horse rushing > 
furiously toward us. Another flare of lightning, ; 
and he plunged headlong over the broken wall, } 
with the bridle dangling loose around his neck ; 
the saddle turned under his body, and the heavy ; 
stirrups clanking against the stones as he stag- } 
gered through them, for he had fallen in his leap, 
and struggled up with a shrill ery that awoke } 
every one in the house. 


man 


er 


er 
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“T lifted my poor mistress to the bed, for she ; 
had fallen on the floor insensible, and I went 
forth scarcely conscious of my own movements. } 
Mr. Embury was in the hall, with a cloak hastily 
flung over his night garments: and the servants 
were busy kindling torches and searching for lan- § 
terns. Before they were ready to go out Richard } 
Schwartz joined his uncle, in his dressing-gown 
and with a lamp in his hand. He was unusually | 
pale—but it was nothing singular. That unearthly 
ery had driven the blood from every cheek pre- ; 
sent. He held up the lamp that one of the men 
might arrange his lantern, and then I observed 
that his limbs shook, and I saw rain drops trem- , 
bling amid his black hair. I approached him and 
reached forth my hand. 

‘*¢Give me the lamp,’ I said, ‘the storm has 
terrified my lady and blown out our light.’ 

“He looked at me keenly—placed the lamp in ; 
my hand, following me a step or two up the hall. g 

“Can I render any assistance?’ he said, as I 
passed through the door. é 

““*No—no, I can do all that is required,’ I ‘ 
answered in terror, lest he should offer to accom- ‘ 


“T have a vague idea that he cautioned me 
regarding the draft, for I changed’ the lamp to ¢ 
my left hand, and he!d up the other to shield it ; 
from the air. I did not answer him, but hurried ; 
on sick and shuddering; for there, upon the palm 
of my hand, where the light was shining, gleamed 
a faint stain of blood. 

**T entered the chamber without one thought 
of my mistress, who was lying there insensible; 
I sat down the lamp, plunged my hands in the 
basin of rose-water that stood on her toilet, and 
held them in the fragrant liquid several minutes 
before the faint sensation went away from my . 
heart. 


“T had sat the lamp down on the snowy toilet. 
5* 
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It was of silver, massively cut around the bottom 
and fluted deeply along the column on which the 
bowl rested. The place where I had held it was 
now dried by the heat of my palm, but a waterish 
crimson moisture still lay among the exquisite 
flowers fretted up from the stand, as if fingers 
red with blood, and dripping with rain, had pre- 
ceded mine in grasping that glittering stem. A 
noise from the couch aroused me; a flutter of 
the bed-clothes, and the quick, gasping breath 
of my young mistress strugg}ing to life again. I 
snatched up the lamp and sat it hastily down 
again—it had left a damp circle on the spotless 
toilet, clearly defined by a faint crimson tinge. 
Again the struggle of my suffering lady appealed 


{ to me—but I would not go to her while that life 


stain was visible. I took up the costly basin and 
dashed its perfumed waters over the toilet and 
the fretted lamp—filled it again from the massive 
ewer, and went to her assistance, trembling like 
a guilty creature. 

***Go down, girl—go and see if all is over, if 
the poor man is quite gone.’ 

‘‘They were her first words. I knew that it 
was useless, but in the fever of my thoughts left 
the chamber again. The hall was quite empty 
and dark, so that I groped my way into the 
grounds and around the south wing of the build- 
ing. There I saw lights reddening the trampled 
herbage, and a group of men gathered around 
a dying horse. They had just taken away the 
saddle. It was drenched with rain, and the 
housings rent to tatters, but the padding was 
soaked with a deeper red than ever water left; 


. Where a horseman’s boot was crushed and 
. clenched in with the broken and tattered stirrup. 


‘*The poor animal had broken his leg, and was 
otherwise deeply wounded. His pain seemed ter- 


: rible. 


‘‘¢He will never leave this spot again,’ said 
one of the men; ‘it is a pity, too, for he was a 
fine beast.’ 

*¢¢ This agony is dreadful; the poor animal had 


: better be relieved of it at once,’ said Mr. Embury, 


in a voice which betrayed great agitation. 
‘Richard drew a pistol from his pocket and 
leveled it at the dying beast, but it missed fire— 


. or had been already discharged. Ue muttered 


something about damp powder—drew forth an- 
other weapon and leveled it. The poor animal 
made a desperate effurt to drag himself further 
off. His large eyes, filled almost with human 
fear, were turned to the face of that savage man. 
While his chest was heaving and his torn hoofs 
ground into the earth, the bullet pursued him, 
and he fell dying on the sward. 

“They went forth iuto the highway—some 
mounted, others on foot, following the direction 
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taken by the drover—a sorrowing phalanx; for 
there could be little doubt of the fate which had 
befallen that daring man. 

‘*My mistress had insisted on getting up, and 
We sat cowering together in the window, watching 
the receding flame-beams as they reddened a path 
through the masses of wet foliage, till torches and 
men were engulphed in the dark midnight of the 
forest. The wounded horse had flung himself 
among the herbage beneath us, and his pitiful 
moans came dismally to our ears all the time we 
were keeping that fearful watch. Three terrible 
hours we spent alone in our chamber, waiting 
for the return of our friends. Just as the gray of 
morning began to tremble over the forest they 
appeared moving slowly toward the house. Four 
of the under servants bore a rude litter of green 
boughs woven together, and on it lay a human 
body, stark and dead. 

‘*They had been to ‘the cross roads,’ and 
there—not thirty paces from the place where 
the miller had been found—lay the body of poor 
Durand. A bullet had pierced his brain, and he 
had either been cast into a thicket of wild briars 
by his murderer, or what was more probable, his 


frightened horse had dragged him some distance > 


from the spot where the first attack was made, 
for a little further on the earth was trampled over 
with hoof prints, as if two chargers, at least, had 


wheeled furiously on that spot at the same time; « 


but the rain had washed away all traces of blood: 
and the hoof prints would have been also quite 
effaced but for the force with which they had 
been ground into the red earth. 


**My poor young mistress crept back to her ° 


couch again, when this certainty was presented 
before her: she seemed completely broken down, 
and turning her face on the pillow, asked to be 
left alone. 


‘“‘T went away and descended to the hall. The | 


body was lying there ghastly and stiffened upon 


the wet, leafy branches matted to receive it. Mr. ; 


Embury was standing by, stern and pale, giving 
directions to his servants, and evidently much 


shocked by the scene in which he had become an ‘ 


actor. 
**¢Should not some one be sent to apprise the 


attorney general?’ said Richard, addressing his ° 
uncle in the low, silky tones, which in that pre- ‘ 


sence he always assumed--‘the murderers may 
yet be overtaken.’ 

‘*** Ay! and shall be,’ replied my master in a 
stern voice. He turned sharply as he spoke, and 
his eyes fell upon the face of cousin Richard. 

‘It was accident—mere accident—and I saw 
what Mr. Embury failed to observe—for my sus- 


picions were awake, and I marked every shade ; 


of Richard’s countenance with kecn interest. It 
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$ grew terribly white: and his eyes quailed like 
} those of a hound at the sight of the lash. But he 
aroused himself with an effort. 

3; ‘*Would to heaven I had followed my first 
’ impulse and accompanied the unfortunate man; 
? but for the fatal head-ache which drew me to 
my room so early, all this might have been pre- 
vented,’ he said earnestly. 

‘¢¢ You are right,’ said Mr. Embury, giving no 
attention to the last speech of his nephew, ‘send 
for the attorney general; the perpetrator of this 
foul deed must be brought to punishment. To 
ho.se at once!’ he added, waving his hand to the 
steward, who stood by the corpse. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps I had better undertake the business,’ 
resumed Richard, following his uncle to the litter, 
but averting his eyes from jts fearful burden. 

“¢Ay! it will be as well—mount at once— 
some two or three of you keep watch in the hall 
till my nephew returns,’ he added, turning cgain 
to the attendants; ‘leave the body untouched tiil 
the authorities have seen it.” 

‘¢While he was speaking, Richard reached the 
door, and mounted his own horse, which the man 
had just brought from the stable. When he went 
forth with his uncle in search of the dead F had 
} observed that he did not ride his own black 
‘ charger, and now that the noble stud was brought 
¢ forth in haste and without his usual neat groom- 


: ings, I saw that his glossy coat was bespattered 
‘ with mud, the mane tangled together and sweep- 
‘ ing in masses over his neck, and that slight ridges 
: of foam were almost dried where they had washed 
: up through his coat on the shoulders. His fetlocks 
were still moist, and—I gasped for breath to be- 
hold it—dabbled with patches of clay—red clay, 
such as might be found at the Cross Roads, and 
; no where else within ten leagues of our dwelling. 
>“ As Richard mounted to his saddle he bent for- 
ward and looked into the hall—our eyes met, un- 


> wavering and sternly for the duration of a minute, 
but I could not endure the fierce intensity of his 
gaze; and if his object was to terrify me out of all 
mention of my suspicions, he must have read in 
my features that his aim was accomplished—l 
‘ tummed my face away shuddering and heart sick. 
He dashed his rowe!s into the sides of his horse 
and disappeared through the gateway. 

‘*T went forth into the open air to compose my 
thoughts in solitude. What was I to think?—how 
act? What ground had I for fixing this dreadful 
deed on the kinsman of my own master. A hoof 


tread on the highway—the shadow of a man, 
whose face was not revealed. gliding through 
the grounds, and a dash of red earth upon the 
hoofs of a saddle horse that had travelled by 
the Cross Roads the very day previous, perhaps. 
‘ Was this suflicient evidence to fix the crime of 
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murder on a man of birth and education? Was 
I, the foster child of a noble family, to urge so 
foul a charge on one of its members? My soul 
recoiled at the thought—I resolved to shake off 
the dreadful suspicions that haunted me and leave 
the retribution of this cruel deed to the Almighty, 
who had alone witnessed it. 

“But my young mistress—how was I to deal 
with her? The same intuitive feelings that ren- 
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dered me 80 wretched had found rest in her inno- ; 


cent mind. She had seen the face of Richard in 


4 
¢ 


the storm. Could she appear in evidence against 


the child of her father’s sister? Nevér—never! 
But might not the doubts which had entered her 


heart prey upon it in secret, till her health and ; 


happiness fell a sacrifice? This result was almost 
certain. 

‘‘] went to the chamber again. 
lying on the couch, with her face buried in the 
pillow. 
the terrors that had so shattered her nerves. I 


I sat down and besought her to shake off 


She was still 


told her with a firm voice that Richard had gone ° 
in quest of the attorney general; that he was the ° 
first to set forth in search of the bedy, and went ‘ 
on mingling his name with the events I was nar- ; 
rating, as if no evil thought had been associated i 


with him in my own mind. 

“She lifted her head at last, and looked ear- 
nestly in my face. 
sweet, troubled eyes with a degree of firmness 
that surprised even myself. 

‘“**Be of good cheer,’ I said, ‘the authorities 
will soon become active, and with the aid of your 
father and cousin Richard, the murderers may yet 
be brought to justice.’ 

‘She still continued to look at me with a be- 
wildered air, and at length found power to speak. 


I met the scrutiny. of her 


one 


‘**Maria,’ she said, ‘have you no thought—no 


doubt—who was the murderer?’ 


time bring the secret to light,’ I replied. 








‘<¢Tt may be so,’ she muttered, doubtingly, with 
a dissatisfied shake of the head; ‘ would to heaven 
I could fling off the thought.’ ‘ 

**¢Come forth into the bright air,’ I replied, 
‘the morning wind will soon sweep all these 
fancies from your brain—it is confused and 
feverish. Let us go forth to the flower garden 
and see how it has withstood the storm.’ 

‘« Therese arose, wound a scarf ‘over her head, 
and we entered the garden through a private pas- 
sage, avoiding by tacit consent the great hall. 

‘‘ There is a picture, which you may have seen, 
of an Italian lady, who was beheaded for the 
murder of her wicked father. Beatrice Cenci 
was her name. We had a copy of that picture 
hanging in the library, and when my lady went 
forth with those tresses of golden brown dishe- 
veled and falling in masses over her shoulders, 
the scarf of silvery gauze matted around her 
hair, her resemblance to the poor Italian parri- 
eide struck me forcibly. The same round, pale 
cheek was there, the same shadows darkling 
around her soft eyes: and from that hour I could 
never disconnect the sad tale of the Italian lady 
from the thoughts that always dwelt upon my 
own beautiful mistress. 

The cool air and the cloud of 
fragrance breathing up from the wilderness of 


“T was right. 


blossoms which the storm had prostrated—and 
in some places torn to pieces and scattered in 
showers over the earth—soon had an effect on 
my lady; a faint tinge came back to her cheek, 
and when we entered the house again she turned 
to me with a sad smile, and said, . 

‘**Tt was all a fancy, Maria, an ungenerous 
doubt, brought on by the fearful things that sur- 
rounded us—at least I would fain think so,’ she 
added, after a moment’s pause, and with a melan- 


? choly tone of voice. 
‘***God, who alone knows, will in his own good ; 


‘ entered our chamber again. 


“<The face of Richard Schwartz was revealed ° 
to me by the lightning, it was ghastly and hag- : 
gard, like that of a man newly burdened with ; 


J 


crime,’ she said. 


between both mine, kissed it. 


thing it is to condemn, or even suspect, the inno- 
cent, on slight grounds. 
heart and see what real evidence can be found 
there, or anywhere, against your cousin. You 
might have mistaken the face we saw; allowing 


‘‘A servant came in search of us before we 
It was the usual 
breakfast hour; but that morning the meal was 
forgotten, and he came to inform us that the attor- 
ney general being absent, his son had obeyed Mr. 


‘ Embury’s summons, and was now in the great 
“T sunk upon my knees, and taking her hand : 


hall, only waiting our presence before he com- 


’ menced an investigation of the murder 
«My dear lady,’ I said, ‘think how fearful a ; 


Look into your own ; 


it to have been his face, the same fears that kept > 


us watchers may have drawn him forth into the : 


é 


storm. Could we account for the forebodings that $ 
¢ 


kept us ail night long watchers in that gloomy 
window ?’ 


“We entered the hall together. The servants 
were assembled at one end. Mr. Embury and 
Richard were standing near the dead body; close 
by, gazing at the stiffened features, stood a young 
man. His arms were folded on his breast, and he 
seemed lost in anxious thought. 

‘¢ At the sight of that cold, dead face, Therese 
grew faint, and would have fallen but for the 
prompt assistance of cousin Richard. He sprang 
forward, flung one arm around her waist, and led 


‘her gently toward a chair placed by the marble 
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table which occupied an extremity of the hall, 


where the stone-work of a carved chimney shut | 


out the horrid sight exposed nearer the door. 


‘*The young man also started and advanced a | 


pace, as if to render assistance, but Richard was 
too active, and he retreated to his former station, 


following my young mistress with his eyes till } 
He then walked up the hall, | 
and, with a slight and dignified bow to the lady § 


she was seated. 


when Mr. Embury presented him, he also took a 
seat by the table. 


“The servants have already been examined,’ ! 
he said, addressing Mr. Embury in a low voice, } 
‘now if you please we are ready to take down ‘ 


your own evidence and that of your family.’ 
‘*My master’s evidence was clear and brief. 
He only knew what had passed before the unfor- 


tunate man’s departure, and the manner of his ° 


discovery after death. The maddened horse, as 
it plunged over the wall, had first aroused him to 
a suspicion of the traveller’s fate. The young 
man Officiating in this painful investigation asked 


a few questions calculated to throw the matter in ¢ 


a clear light; and when his clerk had taken down 
the notes he read them over and turned to cousin 
Richard. 

‘¢ Nothing could have been more frank and even 
conscientious than the manner of this strange man. 
His voice was firm, and no indications of uneasi- 
ness could have been detected in his appearance, 


save a restless turning of the eye as it met the } 


glance of the young official, whenever a point did 
not seem quite clear to his understanding. 
‘¢My young lady sat in the antique chair that 


had been placed for her near the table: her elbow ‘ 


rested on the atm, and her cheek lay pressed upon 


the small palm thus uplifted for its support. The ‘ 


only color in her face was that reflected from the 
crimson cushions that surrounded her, on which 


a ray of warm sunshine was falling, and her meek > 


eyes were lifted steadily to Richard as he stood 
up before the youthful commissioner. 


purposely to avoid the scrutiny of her gaze, until 


he came to that portion of his evidence which * 
related to our separation at the door of my young ; 


lady’s chamber. 

“<7 went directly to my own room,’ he said, 
‘and retired for the night, suffering from a severe 
head-ache.’ 

‘Heaven only knows what else he might have 
said, for at that moment my young lady arose to 
an upright position, and grasping the arm of her 
chair with one hand, bent forward and spoke for 
the first time since her entrance to the hall. 

‘¢* And went you not forth again before the 
wounded horse aroused us all?’ 

“Richard gave a quick, and almost impercep- 


His face ‘ 


was partially averted from her, and he seemed 
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} tible start; his lips closed suddenly like the snap 
; of an angry cur, and for one instant I saw that 
‘ hateful gleam in his eyes. No one could have 
observed it but myself, for the attention of Mr, 
Embury and the commissioner was diverted from 
his face to that of my young mistress, so lovely, 
so pale and earnest in its intense expression— 
and when his face was fully turned toward the 
beautiful creature who had propounded this sud- 
den question, a bland and deprecating smile was 
all the expression it bore. 

‘** Nay, fair cousin, as I was about to add when 
that sweet voice bewildered me,’ he coutinued, 
with a courteous bow; ‘the pain of my head and 
¢ the storm, so unusually violent, kept me wakeful: 
‘ reflections, too, more deeply interesting, were 
‘ preying upon me, and I got_no sleep during the 
night. I left my bed more than once, for anxiety 
‘regarding the drover continually mingled with 
; the tumult of my thoughts. His obstinate deter- 
‘mination to thrust himself into danger against 
2 the persuasion of those sweet lips, and the more 
earnest remonstrance which you will remember 
; aroused his anger against myself, oppressed me 
‘as if there had been a fatality in it all. Once it 
‘ seemed to me as if the tread of a horse mingled 

with the storm. I got up and listened—it was of 

no avail. But toward midnight the sound came 
‘ back again. 
; broken loose in the storm, and was racing up and 
down the high wall encompassing the grounds 
‘ beneath my window. Once it seemed to me as 
‘if the animal made a desperate attempt to clear 
the wall, and had fallen in his leap, for a sharp 
cry followed, broken, and searcely heard amid 
I have said that many 
things had happened during the day to unsettle 


It seemed as if some horse had 


the riotous elements. 
my nerves. The rain came down in torrents; 
> the lightning and the winds were wrangling in 
the heavens—but urged forward by the strange 
apprehensions that had haunted me all night, I 
went forth into the grounds F 

‘* He broke off suddenly, and the commissioner 
: started to his feet; for my lady, who had been 
listening to him intently without change of posi- 
tion, and with her hand still grasping the chair 
} arm, fell back upon the cushion with a heavy sigh. 
3 “¢Thank God—oh, thank God!” she murmured, 
; clasping her hands, while a flood of tears broke 
over her changed face. 
; ‘“‘They crowded around her, surprised and 
$ terrified by this outbreak: but I was looking at 
$ Richard. 


I saw the exulting flash that shot to 


$ his eyes, and the soft, serpent-like smile that 

3 crept over his mouth. He bent over the chair 
and besought her to .bécomforted—she smiled 
faintly without unclosing her eyes, and placed 
her hand in his 
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“Forgive me—forgive me!’ The words were 
scarcely audible, and still she wept. 

“Richard looked at Mr. Embury, then at the 
commissioner, doubtingly, as if he would have 
questioned them of her meaning. 

«She has been dreadfully terrified, her nerves 
are unstrung,’ he whispered, shaking his head 
with a compassionating smile, and, pressing his 
lips to the hand which still trembled in his palm, he 
beckoned to a servant, and bade him bring a flask 
of flower water from the lady’s dressing-room. 

«“*She does indeed seem greatly disturbed,’ 
said Monsieur La Brun, who had been regarding 
her with evident sympathy,. mingled with admi- 
ration of her beauty. 
defer the examination an hour or two.’ 

“Therese withdrew her hand from Richard, 
and exerted herself to sit up. 

“Nay, let the proceedings go on,’ she said, 
with gentle dignity; ‘I am better now, and will 
not disturb them again with my nervousness.’ 

“She lifted her eyes timidly toward the stran- 
ger as she spoke; they drooped again beneath the 
expressicn kindling in his glance, and a faint color 
broke up to her wet cheek. 

“The flower water was brought. Monsieur La 
Brun took it from the servant and handed it to 
me. For the first time I looked at him closely, 
and even in that unsettled state of mind, I was 
struck by the peculiar beauty of his features. 
The dignity of no common intellect lay in that 
high, open forehead. His eyes, now turned con- 
siderately from my lady, were of that deep, clear 
gray, which takes a tinge of lilac when in repose, 
but which darkens almost to black in moments of 
excited feeling. His smile was remarkably sweet, 
yet fall of quiet self-respect. In person he was 
slighter and less athletic than cousin Richard, but 
the graceful manner only assumed by the German 
was natural to the young Frenchman, inherent 
and entirely free from that clinging softness which 
.forever hangs about hypocritical pretence to those 
graces that owe their-birth only to refinement of 
heart and intellect. 

‘The remainder of cousin Richard’s evidence 
was only a repetition of that which Mr. Embury 
had already given—but he seemed relieved when 
it was over, and sat down by the tabie trifling with 
a pen all the time that my young mistress was 
under examination. 

“Therese was more composed than I had seen 
her that day. She answered the questions put to 
her with mild firmness, though her eyes wavered 
now and then as they encountered those of the 
commissioner: and when her evidence was closed 
the glow on her cheek was like sunshine on a 
damp rose leaf. When all was over she arose, 
bent her head to Monsieur La Brun, and we re- 
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; turned to the library; my mistress so changed from 
3 the late fearful depression that seemed crushing 
¢ her to the earth, that she scarcely seemed the 
same creature. I do not know how far suspicion 
with regard to Richard’s connection with the 
murder had extended in her mind when she 
entered the hall; but certain I am that after the 
examination no vestige of it remained. 
evidently grieved by the injustice’ done him in 
her thoughts, and seemed even humbly desirous 
of atoning for it when he joined us in the library, 
though she believed him unconscious of the wrong. 
‘The attorney general himself arrived at our 
dwelling a few minutes after we left the hall. 
News of the murder had been conveyed to him, 
and as this was the second crime of the kind that 
had gone unpunished in his district, he came de- 
termined to leave no effort untried till the guilty 
ones were brought to justice. A troop of soldiers 
¢ came with him. The: body of poor Mr. Durand 
was removed to Brie under its escort; and long 
before our usual dinner hour no traces of the 
: fearful scenes lately passing before us remained, 
save the terrified faces that met us at every turn. 

° 


She was 


‘ 


‘‘ Both the attorney general and his son accepted 
Mr. Embury’s invitation to dinner—and seldom 
did his table receive such guests, though it had 
$ been honored by the highest of the land. Young 
La Brun was singularly like his father both in 
person and mental powers, and never have I 
witnessed affection so deep and strong existing 
between parent and son. He was a noble youth, 

and as he sat by the right hand of my young mis- 
tress, talking to her in that low, clear voice, I 
= not resist the strange fancies that came 
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into my mind, or see the warm blood ebb and 
flow to her cheek beneath the kindling brilliancy 
of his eyes without a thrill of pleasure. In the 
midst of these vague reveries I glanced toward 
cousin Richard: he sat opposite the youthful pair, 
toying with some fruit that lay tempting and ripe 
on his plate. His eyes were half shut, but I could 
see that he was watching every movement of my 
young mistress from beneath his inky lashes, and 
then, like lightning smothered in a cloud, I saw 
the serpent gleam that had startled me so often 
before. He challenged our guest, and they drank 
wine together, rich, red wine, pressed from the 
vintage on my master’s estate when it was in the 
hands of his great grandfather. 

“As Richard lifted the slender venetian glass 
to his lips, a drop fell upon his hand. A large, 
white hand, on which the wine gleamed like a 
dash of blood. It would have deceived another, 
and I think it startled him, for he snatched up his 
napkin, wiped away the stain, and looked furtively 
around as if to be certain that no one observed the 
act. He probably detected the mistake in a mo- 
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ment, for a sort of scornful, self-mocking smile 
came to his lips, and he re-filled the glass with 
an impetuosity that sent a shower of ruby spray 
dashing over the brim, but without lifting it to 
his lips he sat the glass down, trifling with his 
fruit again, and so occupied himself till we arose 
from the table. TO BE CONTINUED. 


_ THE INDIAN BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Fare thee well, sweet forest fountain! 
Yes, a fond farewell to thee, : 
Gushing ’neath the pine-clad mountain, 
With a spirit-melody. 
Oft beside thy chrystal gleamings, 
Twining wild-flowers in a wreath, 
Have I felt the spirit-dreamings 
All their wildness o’er me breathe. 


Fare thee well, thou shining river! 
Where I launched my bark-canoe; 

Like a swift shaft from the quiver, 
Often o’er thy waves I flew. 

Never in the light dance bounding 
Shall I tread thy margin more; 

There are scenes thy waves surrounding 
Memory loves to linger o’er! 


Spirit of my sire and mother! 
Oh! for you this lay is poured; 
To the nation of another 
Flies the daughter ye adored. 
Bend ye from your happy places, 
In the spirit-land above, 
While with loud regret she traces 
Each sweet spot her soul must love. 


When the withered leaves are falling, 
Who the feast of ghosts shall spread? 
Who, thy glorious deeds recal'ing, 
Weave thy dirge when she is fled? 
Deem her not the timid-hearted, 
Though the tear-drops wildly swell; 
Where have tears not wildly started 
While we breathe a last farewell? 


THE SUITOR’S REPLY 
TO THE MAIDEN WHO WISHED TO RETURN HIS GIFT. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Yes! I implore—upon my knees— 
Return the costly gift to me! 

Not that!—the gem, whose light I prize, 
Less than one smile from thy dear eyes! 


You say ’tis all too rich and rare 

For lowly maid like you to wear, 

I’ve given you one more costly still— 
Return me that, dear! Say you will! 
Its lustre will outlast the star 

That burns before us, pure and far, 
Return me that—all gems above! 

Yes, Margaret, yes! Retura—imy love! 


A LEAF 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN, 
BY ROBERT E. LITTLE, M. D. 


Reaper! the following sketch is no showing 
: forth of fancied events: it is a stern and solemn 
truth. To those who are unaccustomed to death 
¢ bed scenes, and consequent'y ignorant of the hor 
ror and sufferings of men worn down by disease 
‘ and degradation, the incident about to be related 
‘ may appear doubtful; but to the physician whose 
practice brings him in contact with all classes of 
society, its truth will be manifest. Called to the 
most responsible of stations, he is daily in the 
habit of visiting the mansions of wealth as well 
as the haunts of poverty and distress; hence there 
is no one so well qualified to portray the vicissi- 
tudes of life as the physician. He remembers 
that there is no condition of human .greatness 
beyond the reach of misfortune, and he feels that 
his is a duty for whose acquittance he is solemnly 
responsible. He stands a ministering being at the 
couch of affliction—his being a position dignified 
and honorable in the. estimation of man—most 
pleasing in the sight of God. 
It was upon a cold night in December, 184-, 
that I was requested to visit the residence of a 
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gentleman, some seven or eight miles from the 


village of W. » in which I was then residing. 
‘ Hastily buttoning on my overcoat, I hurried for- 
ward as fast as the darkness of the night would 
permit. On my arrival at the house I was ushered 
into a small apartment; in one corner was a bed, 
upon which lay the emaciated form of a man, 
apparently thirty years of age, but who was in 
reality not more than twenty-three. His features 
were to me familiar, but time and disease had 
wrought such wonderful changes upon his frame 
that I was at first sight unable to recognize my 
former friend and classmate, Edward Barclay— 
for such was his name. For several years I had 
not seen him—fate had separated us in the 
season of youth, when all before us was bright 
and buoyant, and the world appeared fair and 
undimmed by a solitary cloud. 

An examination of the condition of my friend 
soon satisfied me that his fate was sealed. Con- 
sumption, that endemic of the universe, had fas- 
tened on his frame, and all that could be done 
was to sdothe his last moments. Unlike all other 
consumpted patients whom I had ever seen, he 
seemed to be aware of his doom. Knowing that 
he had always looked upon the destinies of man 
with a philosophic eye,.and viewed the ‘‘«dtima 
dies hominis” as inevitable, I frankly replied to his _ 
questions in relation to his condition; told him 
that his symptoms were certainly unfavorable, 
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but: that’ by proper care and attention his life ; earth—my friend was forever hidden from my 
might, for months, be prolonged. For fear of > sight. , 
unnecessarily fatiguing him I endeavored to turn ; * ** * * * * * * 
his mind from the object of my visit: and at.my > Of the early history of Edward, and the canse 
reguest he composed himself in some measure of his untimely death, it now remains for me to 
into a sleep—but it was disturbed. Constantly ; > speak. Of his parentage I know but little. His 
was he starting-up in bed, and making an effort parents died while he was in his infancy, and 
as if to retreat from some dreaded object: then } bequeathed to this son a good name. 
would follow dark imprecations upon himself. } No other inheritance was left. him. To the 
This course was followed for several hours, until ; protecting care of one of his father’s earliest 
at length wearied out with exertion, he yielded } ; friends was he indebted for an education. At 
to the influence of a quiet sleep. } an early age he was sent to a northern university, 
For two days I remained at the bedside of my } where he bore off the first honors of his class. His 
dying friend. Upon the morning of the third I } general information was almost boundless. While 
was prepared to return home, as business de- } at college, besides the usual eourse of studies, 
manded my immediate. attention, when: upon } he traversed every department of History, Belles- 
offering my hand I perceived that a change had } Lettres, &c., while his pen was wielded with a 
taken place. His face was as white as marble— » promptitude and force seldom equalled by one of 
large drops of perspiration stood upon his nob'e ; his age, as the various literary journals of the day 
brow—every muscle of his countenance was in } testify. 
motion—a fit of coughing came on, and he threw In person Edward Barclay was below the 
upa large quantity of blood. In a short time he } medium size, almost effeminate—but his face 
revived—but his former calmness had forsaken ; was of no ordinary cast—with a massive fore- 
him. } head shaded by long, dark hair, which, with a 
“Doctor,” he wildly exclaimed, ‘‘how long } piercing eye, gave to his appearance the air of 
can I live?” I evaded giving him an answer, } one born to deeds of greatness. His polished 
knowing that his days—his hours. were num- ;} manners and striking face seldom failed to pre- 
bered. Toward evening he again slumbered— } possess strangers in his favor. 
but awoke early in the night distressed with Fully did Mr. Barry supply the place of a 
difficulty of breathing. He’ called me to his } father to the young orphan, between whom and 
bedside, and told me. he was dying—but for } his daughter Mary he shared his favors, neither 
death was unprepared. Reason seemed to for- } seeming to be jealous of the other. In infancy 
sake him. : they joined in the same sports and pursued the 
“ Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what have I done? ) same studies—daily intercourse strengthened and 
Murdered him—yes, murdered my benefactor— > ripened into love the affection of childhood—such 
the father of my Mary. Before me I see the deep > love as is coolly felt in this cold and calculating 
pit opening to receive my accursed soul—where ; age. There was scarcely a hill or dale around 
eanlescape? Doctor—doctor—I am dying—can ; their native village that they had not passed over 
you do nothing?” He was constantly endeavor- > together, amidst the dews of the morning, at noon 
int to escape from some fancied vision which he ; and in the evening twilight, imparting to each 
said haunted him day and night—he would cry } other their story of impassioned fondness, forming 
out, “I am miserable—swretched—what have I } vain visions of the future, and in imagination 
done to merit the curse of thinking?” Again he } aspiring to all the human soul can form of wea!th 
re‘apsed into his former state, which continued } and station—yet they were fabrics, sweet and de- 
for several hours: another paroxysm of coughing : lusive, formed but to be broken. 
came on, succeeded by a gush of blood, and all Mary Barry (for I knew her well) was not 
was over—“ the silver cord was loosed, the golden + formed for the gl.tter and show of gay crowds. 
bewl was broken.” Her person was short, but its symmetry exquisite 
Silence reigned in the chamber of death. I } —her bright blue eyes and clustering ringlets of 
looked down upon all that remained uf Edward ; hair added an ivory tint to her-high and polished 
Barclay—his features moved not—his cyelids } brow. But upon her features rested a shade of 
slumbered, and I could scarcely bring myself to ; melancholy. Possessed of a vivid imagination— 
believe the awful truth that flashed across my 3 sensitive in the extreme, she was accustomed to 
mind that those pale, sunken features were never ; 


wenn we 


retire to some lone and qniet spot and there weep, 
again to be lighted with the smile of joy. for she had a presentiinent— 

Upon the, next day his body was consigned “ that they are not real, 
to the tomb. -I saw the coffin lowered into the Alas! my dreams of bliss are all ideal.” 
gtave—heard the appalling sound of the fa'ling ’ Edward lad made the law his study, and it 
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became necessary, shortly after attaining his 
majority, for him to leave the home of his youth 
and settle in a distant town, for the purpose of 
pursuing the practice of his profession. Upon 
the evening previous to his departure he poured 
forth to Mary the feelings of his inmost soul, and 
repeated what he had a thousand times before 
told her, that he loved—yes, loved even to devo- 
tion. In answer not one word escaped the mai- 


for murder—but was acquitted of an intent to 
kill. Remorse seized upon him, and he became 
a wanderer and an outcast—the proud flash of 
; his eye—the flushed cheek and elastic step de- 
; parted. The seal of death was upon his brow. 
But why go on? His fate is known. 
Mary survived her father’s death but a short 
; time. The bark in which she placed all her 
hopes had foundered—her cup of woe was filled 


den’s lips, yet the smile, and then the tear were { to overflowing—her heart was crushed—her mind 


the representatives of language. 


The fury of Mr. Barry was unbounded upon : 


; was shattered—she died a maniac. 
‘* Peace to the broken-hearted dead.” 


hearing of the attachment existing between his ; 
daughter and protegée. He had other views in ° 
relation to the marriage of Mary; he was a man } 


of the world, and wealth was one of the requisites 
to be possessed by his future son-in-law. True, 
Edward came of noble kin—but poverty was his 
curse. The father was proud, and justly too, of 


his fair daughter—and supposed that she might } 


aspire to the hand of a man of wealth and talents. 
He would have her wed without leve. Not so 
with her—she loved Edward with her whole soul 


—without him the world would be to her a blank 


—the sun of her life would be extinguished. She 
preferred to join her destiny with the man she 
loved, though poor and unknown to fame, to be- 
coming the wife of one whose only recommenda- 
tion was wealth. 

He was forbidden ever again to visit the house 
where he had spent so many happy days: and 
Mary was commanded to break off all correspon- 
dence with him on pain of being turned from the 
paternal door, and denounced as an alien to her 
kindred. Notwithstanding all the precautions of 
the father a correspondence was kept up; but as 
Edward did not openly appear in the neighbor- 


hood, his fears of a clandestine marriage were } 


somewhat calmed. * * * * * * * * 
Months passed away. Edward, as his talents 
and abilities became known, acquired practice, 
and was fast rising in the estimation of the com- 
munity, when an event occurred which threw a 


disappeared. Mr. Barry and Edward met at the 
inn of the village in which the latter was residing. 
Again he strove to gain the favor of the parent— 
he was unsuccessful—insult was added to denial." 
He was taunted with being a beggar, ingrate and 
coward—in a moment of phrenzy, forgetting him- 
self, he felled the old man by a single blow to the 
ground, from which he never arose alive. 
Horror-stricken at what he had done, Edward 
swooned—-he recovered, but only to be attacked 
by a violent fever, which caused fury and mad- 
ness to take possession of him. The fever in a 
few days abated—conscionsness returned, and he ; 
was able to converse rationally. He was tried‘ 


gloom over his prospects—a gloom which never ; 
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THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 
AN ELEGY TO A MOTHER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN REBOUL. 
BY HON. JOHN BOUVIER. 


AN angel, with a radiant face, 
As he lean’d o’er a cradle’s side, 
His heav’nly image seem’d to trace, 


As if reflected by the tide. 


“Sweet, charming child, like me thou art, 
“Oh, come,” he said, “oh, come with me, 


‘The earth is undeserving thee, 


‘For gladness here has its alloy, 
“The soul in pleasure pain descries, 
‘ Sorrow is felt ’mid scenes of joy, 
‘*Voluptuousness is mix’d with sighs. 


“Tn all feasts here, does fear intrude; 
“Never a day bright, calm and clear, 

“Tnsures that free from tempests rude, 
‘‘Serene the morrow will appear. 


* Ah what pain, grief, alarms and fears, 
‘On thy pure soul shall e’er arise! 
. “And shalt thou e’er with bitter tears, 
“Tarnish with wo thy azure eyes! 


* Oh no, oh no, in fields of space, 
“Now come, together let us go, 

“ For by the Lord’s free special grace, 
“‘ Thy days are shorten’d here below. 


‘* When thou art gone, and life is past, 

* Let none, for thee, black vestments wear, 
‘ But as thy first hour, so thy last, 

“ With g'adness hail, and joy sincere. 


‘ Let those who weep, their grief assuage, 
‘ Nor let their wo a tomb betray, 
“When one is pure, as at thy age, 
“ The last is sure the happiest day.” 





The angel ready then to rise, 
On his white pinions quickly fled, 
. And bore the infant to the skies— 
Poor mother, lo! thy son is dead. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, No. I. 


MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue popular voice has placed Mrs. Sigourney 
at the head of our female poets. The purity 
of‘ her tone and the lofty aspiratiops breathing 
through her verse entitle her to this position, 

/ without regard to her just claim to it as the first 
in seniority among her sister writers. Ata time 
when few of the sex had begun to write, Mrs. 
Sigourney had published some of the best of her 
compositions, aud was in the enjoyment of a fame 
equal, on this side of the water, to that of Mrs. 
Hemans in England. We do not charge her 
numerous successors with having imitated her; 
but it is apparent that they have been influenced 
by her example and inspired by her poems. She 
was the first to show that a woman could be an 
author and remain domestic: the first to excite 
her sex to a noble emulation in all that is good 
and glorious; and her poems, long after she has 
gone to her reward, will keep alive the memory 
of her name and influence hearts to noble deeds. 

Mrs. Sigourney is a native of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Her maiden name was Miss Huntley. 
Like Pope she began to write verses in childhood ; 
and at the age of twenty published a volume enti- 
tled, ‘‘Moral Pieces.” These effusions are not 
without gleams of her subsequent excellence, but 
are, on the whole, unworthy of her more matured 
powers. Her poems have been chiefly fugitive 
and short; the longest of these, Pocahontas, does 
not, we believe, contain a thousand lines. But, 
perhaps, on this account she is more popular than 
if she had written at greater length. Of the cha- 
racter-of her genius it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, for her name has passed into a household 
word, and her poems are familiar in mansion and 
cottage from Maine to Oregon. No living writer 
surpasses her in the poetry of the affections. Her 
themes are usually religion or love. The affec- 
tion of the mother, the reverential feeling of the 
child for the parent, the passion of early youth or 
the mellowed love of after life acquire a holier 
aspect in her pages, and seem to us little less 
than divine. The ‘‘ Farewell to a Rural Resi- 
dence,” the ‘‘ Widow at her Daughter’s Burial,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Western Emigrant,” are three among 
many poems which will elucidate our meaning. 

It would be as needless for us to quote from 
her writings as it is to analyze her genius; for her 
published productions are already familiar to our 
readers. We shall select, therefore, but one of 
her poems, the noble composition on ‘‘ Niagara,” 
which is but little, if at all inferior to that of 
Brainard on the same subject. It will recall a 
general idea of her style in biank verse, in which, 

Vout. V.—6 








in the judgmentof the best critics, she has most 
proficiency. Indeed the Hon. Alexander H. Everett 
has publicly compared her poems in this measure 
to those of Wordsworth. 


NIAGARA, 


Flow on forever, in thy glorions robe 

Of terror and of beauty—God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet. And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 


: 


Incense of awe-struck praise. 


. 


; And who can dare 
To lift the insect tramp of earthly hope, 

Or love, or sorrow,—’mid the peal sublime 

Of thy tremendous hymn?—Even Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood, and his wild waves 
Ketire abashed. For he doth sometimes seem 
To sleep like a spent laborer, and recall 

His wearied billows from their vexing play, 
And lull them to a cradle calm :—but thot, 
With everlasting, undecaying tide, 

Dost rest not night or day. 


The morning stars, 
When first they sang o’er young creation’s birth, 
Heard thy deep anthem,—and those wrecking fires 
‘That wait the archangel’s signal to dissolve 
The solid earth, shall find Jehovah’s name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears, 
On thine unfathomed page. Pach leafy bough 
That lifts itself within ey proud domain, 
Doth gather greenness from thy living spray 
And tremble at the baptism. Lo! =f birds 
Do venture boldly near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mist. Tis ‘meet for them ~ 
To touch thy garment’s hem, or lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapour wreath, 
Who sport unharmed upon the fleecy cloud, 
And listen at the echoing gate of heaven, 
Without reproof. But as for us,—it seems 
Scarce lawtul with our broken tones to speak 
Familiarly of thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pencil’s point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 
Were profanation. 


Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its step, 
And check its rapture with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 


. 

The poems of Mrs. Sigourney have been col- 
lected, at various times, into six or seven volumes. 
Her last published work was one entitled ‘ Plea- 
sant Memories of Pleasant Lands,” and appeared 
rather more than a year since, ‘after her return 
from a voyage to Europe. The book contains 
many elegant poems, chiefly commemorative of 
scenes she visited when abroad. She was in Paris 
when the remains of Napoleon arrived from St. 
Helena, and some of her noblest verses were 
called forth by that event. Besides her volumes 
of poems, she has published, at various times, 
several prose works of value and merit. Among 
these are her ‘Letters to Young Ladies,” her 
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‘*Letters to Mothers,’ ‘‘Sketches,’’ and, other 
pleasing and instructive books. 

Miss Huntley was married in 1819 to Charles 
Sigourney, Esq., a gentleman of taste and fortune, 
of the city of Hartford, Connecticut, at which 
place she has since continued to reside. Her 
domestic virtues are such as might be expected 
from her poetry. We are gratified to be able to 
present to our readers a description of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney as she appears at home, from the pen of Mrs. 
Stephens, one of the editors of this magazine. 
She visited her sister poet during an excursion 
to Hartford last summer. Mrs. 8. sags—‘‘The 
tender leaves of the grape-vine were just begin- 
ning to break over the verandah, and the dew still 
lay but half exhaled on the pansies, myrtles and 


violets matted together in the tiny yard. The } 


blinds were closed, and everything was so pro- 
foundly tranquil that I almost dreaded a disap- 
pointment, till a tidy servant answered the bell 
with the gratifying intelligence that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney was at home. The next instant we were 
seated in a neat and shaded parlor, furnished 
with great simplicity, and yet exactly the kind of 
room that in my day-dreams of the poetess had 
ever been associated with her. It was easy to 
imagine that every object was endeared to the 
possessor by some affectionate association. A 
work-basket of black willow stood upon the sofa, 
and on the lining of crimson silk lay—no, gentle 
reader, not a heap of variegated worsted, and the 
velvet of an embroidered slipper—not a tiny scrap 
of inserting, just commenced and never destined 
to be finished—nor the tassel of a net purse glit- 
tering with beads—that little work-basket con- 
tained none of these elegant excuses for female 
idleness, but knitting-work,- downright honest 
knitting-work, folded exactly at the seam-stitch, 
and with the needles, bright from use, thrust 
through a ball of substantial cotton-yarn. That 
little work-basket gave the most decidedly home 
feeling that I had known since entering Connec- 
ticut. I longed to unfold 'the needles, and knit 
once round, if it were only to be certain that my 
own fingers had not forgotten how to widen, slip 
and-bind, or narrow. They once had the knack 
of it, and have even now, I fancy—but it is not 
exactly delicate to boast of one’s own accomplish- 
ments, if it ‘were, I should just like to measure 
yarn, and knit a race with any lady in Hartford— 
that’s all! 

‘Next to an author’s writings, you can judge 
of her character by the arrangements of her 
favorite room. Even flowers, the most beautiful 
things on earth, can be rendered almost vulgar 
by a bad arrangement of tints, and a coarse mind 
is frequently detected in the glare of a gorgeous 
curtain, or the color of @ damask sofa. 


‘It was like reading one of her most natural 
little poems—the study of Mrs. Sigourney’s parlor. 
A glass of violets and variegated myrtle-leaves 
stood upon the table. A few books were lying 
around it—volumes intended for reading as well 
as amusement—and behind them, partially hidden 
from sight, were half a dozen drawings, exqui- 
sitely done, but evidently the work of a young 
artist. A miniature statue of Hannah More stood 
upon the mantel-piece, and over it hung a single 
picture, that of an old man, with one of the most 
benevolent faces possible for an artist to pourtray. 
Very old he was, and it seemed natural that the 
two children hanging about his chair should seem 
so happy. It was one of those faces that win the 
love of children, even as the blossom woos sun- 
shine to its bosom. 3 

“It was all unnecessary to ask the history of 
that little picture. We felt that it was the good 
old man whose age had been rendered happy by 
the genius and affection of his only child, and 
that these children hanging so fondly about him 
were her’s also. 

‘*We turned from the little family group only 
when Mrs. Sigourney herself entered the room. 
Her face is singularly like that in the picture—it 
would be difficult to imagine a more striking 
resemblance between persons of opposite sexes— 
the same mild and benevolent expression perva- 
ded both the living face and that shadowed by 
the artist, and in the mouth and chin the same 
formation of features is. very perceptible. This 
lady’s manner is like the generality of her poetry, 
subdued and gentle; her voice is remarkably low 
and sweet-toned. Her language in conversation, 
like that of every truly great woman whom it has 
been my fortune to meet with, is simple and ele- 
gant. You\might converse with her a whole day 
on ordinary matters, and find it difficult to imagine 
that. such perfect repose of manner could exist 
with the deep enthusiastic feeling which has sent 
some of her most lofty thoughts trumpet-toned 
over the two continents. You look upon that 
tranquil face, and on that little hand—one of the 
most beautiful in form and color that you ever 
saw—wondering where it found the power to 
pen such poems as Napoleon, Niagara, and that 
thrilling tribute to Mrs. Hemans, where all the 
gentle feelings of womanhood are blended in one 
lofty anthem to the dead—the beautiful dead of 
her own sex. 

‘Our conjecture regarding the picture proved 
correct. It was the father and two children of 
the poetess. When we mentioned the strong 
resemblance between her face and that of the 
departed, she smiled, and said that it gave her 
? pleasure when persons thought so! It was re- 
$ markable that a man who had numbered more 
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amen 
than his threescore years should have died with 

‘ the gift of youth upon his head. His hair, she 
told us, was firm and glossy, and without a touch 
of silver up to the time of his death.” * * 


THERE WAS A TIME. 
BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


THERE was a time, there was a time 
How sadly breaks the truth to me, 
And darkly steals upon my heart, 
I am no longer dear to thee; 

I know ’tis faded now and dimmed 
The beauty that has been of yore, 
And the light step, and voice of song, 
They may return to me no more, 
And yet my being yearns to be 

A sharer in thy sympathy. 


Even in the golden chords of life 
How few the ties that bind us here, 
Do I not watch their breaking then 
With aching heart and falling tears? 
And every precious fibre lost 
In silent grief I’ve counted o’er, 
And hopelessly have wished the while 
The shining links might time restore, 
And oh! my being yearned to be 
Dear as in other days to thee. 


As the grey vapor of the morn. 

That rises from the chilly earth, 
Seeketh to mingle once again 

With the bright cloud that gave it birth, 
So doth the love I bear to thee 

In the world’s coldness ever pine, 
And long, as in the years now fled, 

To rest so peacefully. with thine, 
And oh! how fondly yearns to ba 
Once more in life so dear to thee. 


WOMAN’S TRUTH. 
BY J. 8. JENKINS. 


Woman’s truth and woman’s love, 
Trusting ever, 
Faithless never, 

Blest on earth, is blest above. 


Minist’ring oft in sorrow’s hour, 
Loving truly, 
Fendly, duly, 

Proving e’er aflection’s power. 
Guarding well the hallowed flame, 
Burning brightly, 

Daily, nightly, 
Knoweth she reproach nor shame. 


Ne’er forgetting, ne’er forgot— 
Richest treasures, 
Joyful pleasures, 
Ever be her happy lot. 











ALBUM WRITING; 


OR, HOW TO CHANGE AN OPINION. 


BY S. D. ANDERSON. 

‘* Conrusion take the Albums I say,” exclaimed 
Henry Seaford as he entered his apartment, and 
flung a beautifully bound quarto upon the table, 
‘IT almost wish (like one of England’s queens) I 
had not learned to write. She regretted signing 
the death warrants of others—but I am literally 
inditing mine own. But it’s all the fault of that 
Milne—he first persuades me that I can write 
poetry—heaven save the mark—and then trum- 
pets the intelligence to all quarters of the city; 
and the consequence is that I am deluged with 
Albums of all sorts and sizes. But if I forgive 
him may I “ 

‘‘Be buried beneath the weight of my own 


anger,” 


shouted a voice from an adjoining room, 
and in a moment a young man entered, and 
gazing upon Seaford burst into a merry laugh. 
He was closely followed by another, whose walk 
put to shame all the modern means of locomotion. 
It was not a walk, that is certain, but it is not so 
certain what it was. It might have been a glide, 
an amble, a pace, or any of the means by which 
ladies are propelled, except a walk, and that was 
out of the catalogue of Julian Fitz Henry Dave- 
nant. 

‘Well, Milne,” said Seaford, advancing to the 
first comer, who, by this time, had overcome his 
merriment, and had seated himself by the table— 
‘fas you have done laughing I suppose I can 
speak now. Have I not often told you not to 
mention my name in connexion with Albums, 
entreated you, as you respected me, to deny that 
silly tale of yours, or say it was a joke ?—and yet 
you persist. Do you see this?—when do you 
think that was imposed upon me?” 

‘‘A pretty question to ask me,” answered 
Milne—“‘how should I know? From some of 
your admirers, I suppose, and their name is 
legion. But Harry, why do you fasten all the 
blame upon me? It was your own poetry that 
made you so popular in the circle of Album 
fanciers. I know a host of ladies who are dying 
to see the initials of Henry Seaford upon their 
fair pages.” 

‘‘ Now, Milne, I implore you, do be a friend 
for once, and extricate me from this dilemma. 
You know what I think of Albums and their 
owners. I Jook upon a lady that keeps one, and 
imposes it on all new comers, as something that 
my gallantry forbids me to designate.” 

‘‘Your gallantry, indeed,’ said Milne, in a 
tone of assumed gravity, ‘‘you have forfeited — 
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alliclaims to that, I can assure you—hasn’t he 
Fitz?” 

“Yes, yes, decidedly,” languidly answered the 
inimitable Fitz as he turned from the mirror, at 
which, for the last five minutes, he had been 
putting the finishing curl to his hair and whis- 
kers, ‘‘no one can claim to be a man of the mode 
who refuses to accommodate ‘the ladies—dear 
creatures. Why, do you know that I am lite- 
rally overrun with Albums, and yet I never 
think of refusing—that would be unpardonable 
—it would decidedly. Come, Harry, if your 
muse is refractory we’ll assist you—won’t we, 
Milne?’’, 

‘* Most assuredly—but who is the owner of this 
precious volume? Some Venus, I sujpose, one 
by whom the olden poets would have sworn—or 
else have made (Orlando like) each tree a page 
on which to write her praises.” 

*¢There’s the book,” exclaimed Seaford, as he 
tossed it to his friend, ‘‘I obtained it from Miss 
Leiton, who is a perfect exchange broker in the 
Album line. 
know who is the owner, as the title page contains 


ever, it is not her’s—nor ¢ 
How , it t her’ or do I 





noname. But I could testify to one thing—that 
she is blessed with the name of Mary—as that 
seems to be the: burden of the productions that 
grace its pages.” f 

‘‘Mary! you own no passion for the name of 
Mary then, as did the noble bard?” rejoined 
Milne; ‘‘no marvel that Pegasus should refuse 
to travel with such a rider? But what makes 
you so savage at Albums, Seaford?” 

‘Oh, I can guess,’’ interrupted Fitz, ‘he has 
been caught at the tricks of the profession.” 

“No, Fitz, you are mistaken there—though to 
tell the truth I have been sorely tempted. My 
reasons for disliking such a means of literary 
notoriety are many: I am not ambitious of shining 
in such a world of paper—and did I wish a wife, 
I should first enquire, did she keep an Album? 
if she did I’d bid a long farewell to all my hopes 
—I would not marry her.”’ 

‘* Why, Seaford, you are mad, decidedly—but 
it is no use to reason with you—come, Milne, 
let’s finish our game of chess—I must have my 
revenge.” 

«With all my heart,’’ observed Milne, rising, 
“well leave Seaford to his task,’’ and the two 
young men left the room. 

When they had departed Seaford seated himself 
at the table, and taking up a pen, proceeded to 
complete an unfinished letter which was laying 
before him. He had not written long before 
some sudden thought seemed to flash upon him, 
and, raising his eyes from the page, he said, 





‘*I must write in that book or my motives may 
_ be misjudged—no matter how much it may offend ¢ 


my ideas of propriety, it must be done—perhaps 
I am too hasty in my judgment of the fair owner. 
On every page they say she’s beautiful—would I 
knew her. She must be an exception from the 
antiquated virtuosos who seem to be surrounded 
with an atmosphere of musty common places, in 
which no fresh or spring-like thonght could live— 
she must be an exception—I will write, but this 
shall be the last.” 

And write he did, and no common effusion 
suited the fastidious and cultivated taste of Henry 
Seaford. It was addressed ‘To the Unknown,” 
and breathed in every line the freshness and purity 
of the fount from which the stream proceeded. It 
told the tale of a heart that panted for communion 
with some kindred one; some one, to whom he 
could pour out al] the bright and ambitious long- 
ings of a high and daring nature. He sogn forgot, 
in the fire and intensity of his feelings, all the 
prejudices of his young and inexperienced nature, 
and wrote as he would have talked when the 
stream had overleaped its bounds, and his nat've 
eloquence flashed and sparkled in the sunlight cf 
love and affection. It was finished, and then he 
rose and paced the room until he became calm, 
and the current of his excited fancy ebbed again 
to its level. 


The golden sunlight of a summer morning 
was streaming in through the large windows of 
a princely mansion. It was early morn, but still 
one fair being was up with the dawn, and now 
with 

‘Breath all perfume, 
And with cheek all bloom,” 


from the exercise of the past hour—was seated 
at the casement, enjoying the opening of the day. 
She remained seated for some time in silence and 
repose, but then some thonght seemed to flash 
upon her mind, and rising, she proceeded to a 
centre-table in the apartment, and taking from it 
an Album, she again resumed her place at the 
window. Opening the book to where an indica- 
tion was given by the’ introduction of a small 
golden broach, she was soon so deeply and ab- 
sorbingly engaged in its contents as not to notice 
the entrance of another person into the room. 
The intruder was a young girl of about her own 
age, and like her dressed in a simple robe of 
white muslin, with no other ornament than 4 
single bracelet of sable hue that bound the wrist. 
Casting one glance to diseover the position of 
her companion, she advanced on tip-toe until she 
stood so close that her breathings almost stirred 
the masses of raven curls that were reposing upon 
the cheek and neck of the fairstndent. Bending one 
look, in which mingled merriment and surprise was 
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to be seen upon the page, she stooped and kissed ; 
the rosy cheek, and then exclaimed, 

‘What, Mary! still seeking for the ‘unknown,’ 
why I expect presently to see you take up the 
pilgrim staff and scallop shoon as did the maids 
of old, and seek this Creighton of your fancy 
through the world.” 

“No, not so bad as that, coz,” answered Mary 
as she closed the book, and bowed her face to a 
rose-bush in the window, to hide the tell-tale 
blushes that had mantled to her very temples— 
“though to tell the truth, I am interested to find 
out the author of this production. It is so much 
superior to the usual contributions to ladies’ Al- 
bums. And then there is such a vein of deep 
and real feeling pervading it—not the mock sen- 
timentalism that is to be seen on all the other 
pages, but the fine and beautiful touches of a 
master hand.” 

“And is that all that makes the bewitching 
romance that lingers round this initialed produc- 
tion?” asked Julia Marden, the favorite cousin 
of Mary Hanson; ‘‘confess cousin mine, you are 
more deeply interested than You would have me 
to guess. In love at first sight, nay, worse— 


with no sight at all—why that out romances all 
romance—and puts to the shade all the fancies 
But is there no way to find this 


of the poets. 
recluse out?” 

“T fear not. Miss Leiton solicited the favor, 
and that on a promise not to reveal the author, 
but even if there was a possibility, I would not 
dare to avail myself of it, for fear that the world 
would note the action and either mistake or mis- 
construe it. But you are in fault, Julia, when 
you think I am in love.” 

In fault, coz! why did you ever know me to 
be mistaken in such matters? No, no, Mary, it 
is your own dear self that is in the dark. But 
list! is not that your father’s bell—and we not 
dressed to receive him. Come, let us hasten, we 
will be too late,” and winding her arm around the 
waist of her companion, they both left the room. 

It was at the close of a beautiful day in avttmn, 
When the air was fresh and bracing, that Seaford, 
Milne and Davenant, on horse back, might have 
been seen proceeding at a slow pace along one of 
the many roads that lead to the city. They were 
all in high spirits. They had now reached a part 
of the ride much visited on account of the wild- 
ness and beauty of the scenery. On one side of the 
narrow pathway the rocks rose perpendicularly 
for the height of some hundred feet, and at this 
Season of the year were covered with all the rich 
and gaudy dyes of expiring nature. On the oppo- 
site side of the road, and at as great a distance 
below ran the river, bubbling and brawling among 

6* 


the huge masses of rock that impeded its progress. 
; It was a scene worthy of a Cole to do it justice. 
No wonder the horsemen stopped to gaze on it. 
Suddenly Davenant broke the silence by the ex- 
clamation. 

‘What a place for a poet! .and consequently 
for Seaford. It’s beautiful, decidedly—but I for- 
get you have forsworn the muses ever since that 
last Album effort of yours. It is wrong to punish 
all for so sweet a fault of the ladies—it is deci- 
dedly—ain’t it, Milne, boy?” 

‘‘Amen, say I to that, Fitz—he ought to be 
tried by a jury of old spinsters for high treason 
against the sex, and banished from the Eden of 
sweet woman’s smiles and graces.” 

“A most just and righteous decision ‘from so 
young a judge,” laughingly answered Seaford— 
‘but, gentlemen, had you not better wait for the 
defence, or would yon prefer hearing one side of 
the case only? Fitz, Milne, I’ve a secret to tell 
you. Will you be mute?” 

‘“‘Asthe tomb. Do you doubt us?” 

‘No, not exactly—well then you must know I 
am in love.” 

‘*In love! impossible,” and the friends burst 
into a peal of merriment that made the woods 
resound with its echo—“ with whom?” 

‘*With the ‘Mary’ of the Album that Miss 
Leiton gave me for a contribution.” 

“But you do not know her—and you told me 
Miss Leiton would not reveal the name,” ob- 
served Milne. ‘Would you love a shadow?” 

“That is what I do love. Even since then I 
have lived in a new world of beauty and passion. 
Of one thing I am certain, for good or ill, she is 
connected with me through life.” 

‘‘Why, Seaford, you are mad to talk thus. 
Love a person you never saw—it is nonsense, 
decidedly—but what noise is that? Good gra- 
cious; those animals are a See 
they are approaching this way.” 

This last remark caused the oben: to turn, 
and the sight that met their gaze was appalling. 
Along the narrow and dangerous road a carriage 
was being whirled at the topmost speed of the 
affrighted and driverless horses. The inmates of 
the vehicle were two ladies. One had swooned, 
and was reclining against the-side of the carriage. 
and the remaining one was leaning forward as if 
in @ vain attempt to regain the reins. One glance 
was sufficient to tell the party of friends the ex- 
tent of the danger, and with Seaford to suggest 
the remedy. For a considerable way the road 
was on a strait line, but theh the river made an 
abrupt angle, and the road followed the course of 
the stream. To this point Seaford knew they 
were safe, but then the danger commenced, as 
at the headlong speed of the maddened animals 
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they must of a certainty be precipitated over the 
ledge of rocks into the stream below. What was 
to be done must be done quickly. Without a 
word to his friends, who sat mute with appre- 


hension, he spurred his steed and waited for the } 


passage of the vehicle. On they came, plunging 


wildly until they reached the side of Seaford’s ‘ 


animal. And now came the trial. If he could 
succeed in gtasping the reins he might prevent 


the catastrophe—but if that point was gained » 


could he maintain his seat and direct his own 


steed? All was to be dared, and nerving himself ; 
for the effort, Seaford gave the rein to his horse, ' 
and away they flew in company. Effort after : 
effort was vainly put forth, until the distance | 
was narrowed to a few hundred yards. He now ‘ 


made a last trial—and it was for life or death. 
He succeeded. Bearing all the weight of himself 
and horse against the animals he bore them to the 


bank, and after a struggle of some moments he . 
obtained the mastery. His friends had now joined - 
him, and with their assistance the ladies were re- © 
moved from the vehicle—and Seaford, with some ; 
water from the stream, soon restored them to : 


consciousness. The eldest and firmest of the 
two, if we may judge from the presence of mind 


she displayed during the danger, thanked them ° 
as only those could whose lives had been pre- | 
served; but to Seaford the beaming eye and tell- | 


tale color of the younger, told a history of thanks 


more potent than words. During this time the ; 


driver had joined them and gave the narrative of 
the mishap. Allured by the beauty of some wild 
flowers that grew upon the hill side, he had, at 


the command of the ladies, left the carriage to | 


obtain them, and during his absence the horses 


had became restive, and taking the rein had © 
darted away before he could prevent the disaster. > 


When the carriage was in a fit state to proceed, 


Seaford, at the solicitation. of the ladies, took a . 
seat beside them in the vehicle, and thus the | 
party arrived at home. Here he was introduced | 
to Mr, Hanson by the eldest, and her account of | 


his conduct was a sufficient welcome to a father 


whose daughter he had saved. Seaford was now . 
introdueed. to the eldest as Miss Warden, and to | 


the other as Miss Hanson, the daughter of his 
host, On taking his leave he was struck with 
the calm and quiet of the family manners, 


Time went by and found Seaford a frequent ; 
guest at the mansion of Mr. Hanson. If he had ; 


been pleased with the daughter at first sight, it 
had been more than confirmed as the acquain- 
tance progressed, until 

‘What was once but shadow, took 

The light of summer skies.” 
And Henry Seaford became a new being. He 


learned to live in the sympathies and regards of 
‘ others, and not confine himself to the cold and 
‘ chilling atmosphere of self and its gratification. 
; His friends soon marked the change, and were 
not slow in attributing it to the right cause. 
' Milne often would ask about the love of the 
fancy he had so eloquently discussed, but the 
answer told a tale of real affection, and not of 
; the ideal. And what of Mary Hanson? was she 
in love? Sometimes, in the pleasure that beamed 
in the deep blue eye when they. met, Seaford 
thought he might hope, and the repetition of the 
songs he had praised would make him dream of 
joy and happiness. But then the stream was so 
even, all was sunshine on its unruffled surface, 
no, calms and tempests, no clouds and rainbows, 
that usually herald love’s coming, were there. 
; And he had studied woman from books, and did 
‘ not know that there may be such a fulness of 
bliss as leaves the heart nothing to ask for from 
the future—such a calm and tranquil regard as 
leaves no hope unfulfilled, no dream without its 
perfection. A summer twilight seems to steal 
over the heart with its pure and untroubled 
images, giving to the affections its richest glow, 
and stamping on the freshness and virginity of 
the soul its own identity. And so. it was with 
Mary Hanson. He was the preserver of her life, 
she was grateful. He was young and eloquent, 
and she had lingered by’his side, and drank in 
the tones of his rich, manly voice, until the chain 
had been fastened upon her, link after link. And 
still she knew it not. So sweet and intoxicating 
had been the moments when he was at her side, 
and so full of bright and blissfal dreams his ab- 
; sence, that she had never once thought of the 
cause, but gave herself up to the current. Some- 
times, it is true, she would turn to the Album 
; and muse over the ideal her fancy had conjured 
up, and then vague and indefinite longings would 
press upon her mind, and she would turn from 
the page with a sigh and still dream on. 

Winter came and brought the long evenings 
and happy family circles to which Seaford was 
noweg regular visitant. Julia was the same wild, 
laughing creature as ever, always gay and witty, 
and making herself the soul of the happy throng. 
Mary was not so full of mirth and gaiety, but 
3 her quiet, subdued manner told of her happiness. 
; And Seaford. Oh! how he enjoyed those times. 
Before this Mary had seemed to him only the 
pure and truthful girl; but now he saw her in 
; the retirement of the family circle, and felt the 

powers of her mind and her many fascinations. 

A mild and starlight evening late in the season 
found Seaford, as usual, on the steps of Mr. Han- 

; son's residence. The servant, on admitting him, 
‘ gave him the apology of Miss Hanson for a 
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few moments absence, and ushered him into the 
parlor. He took a seat by the centre-table, and 
busied himself in turning over the leaves of the 
splendidly bound books lying’ there. At length 
his eye rested on one which instantly attracted 
his attention. He turned over its pages eagerly, 
and then closing the book he leaned his head 
upon his hand. Again he opened the page and 
was intent upon it, when Miss Hanson entered. 
A gesture drew her to his side, and pointing to 
the page, he seized her hand and exclaimed, 


“Fool, dolt that I was not to feel there could 3 
; even if we should throw overboard the guns and 


not be two Mary’s—but I do feel it now. And 
how have I worshipped that sing'e image through 
all the long and weary days until I knew thee— 
and then my dreams seemed to take an earthly 
embodiment, and in loving the ideal I but loved 
thee. Say, dearest—for I must call thee that 
now—may I hope?” 

“*Hope—ah! I am too happy now,” was the 
sole answer of the blushing girl as she rested her 
head upon his breast, and listened to the tale of 
his love. And she told him all—how she had 
lived upon the mysterious sympathy that ever 
bound her to the ‘‘unknown,” and often in the 
still watches of the night, forms of beauty would 
visit her pillow—in all of which one spoke of love 
and happiness. 

And they were married. Years have passed 
since then, but still they are happy. Milne still 
remaius a bachelor—and Fitz has invented a 
new mode of tying a cravat, to which, for many 
years he bent all the energies of his mighty mind. 
Julia Warden returned to her native place, where 
she was united to the man of her choice. Milne 
often takes occasion to lecture on the utility of 
Albums—but never once drops a hint about a 
*‘change of opinion.” 


A VALENTINE. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE. 


Lay, I would not your good taste offend 
. With witless phrase, and senseless common places: 
Nor, to your eye such nonsense would I send, 
(Cupids, to wit, and fauns, and doves and graces,) 
As, should I speak, and you attention lend 
Would force a laugh outright upon our faces: 
Tn good plain English, therefore, let me twine 
A wreath of wishes for this Valentine. 


Unto thy heart of innocence and peace 
Hope opens joyously in life’s young morning: 
In Heaven’s blessing may thy life ne’er cease, 
To keep the promise of its radiant dawning: 
As life’s flow’rs fade, and as thy yéars increase, 
May’st thou become by virtue’s true adorning, 
In age still beautiful, thy mission done 
As glows in splendor the declining sun. 








THE SQUALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REEFER OF ’76.” 


We were on the coast of Africa, and had 
somehow got into the midst of a British squad- 
ron,‘ from which we saw no chance of escape. 
But our skipper, as brave a man as held a com- 
mission, resolved to carry on to the last. The 
wind was fresh, and a heavy frigate was about 
two miles astern, gaining on us so rapidly that 
we saw she would overtake us before nightfall, 


saw the timbers. But this was not the worst 
aspect of our case. A corvette, whose singie 
broadside could sink us, was coming up on our 
weather bow, and would soon be within cannon 
shot. 

But so much had I been occupied, during the 
last few minutes and since the wind had fresh- 
ened, in the excitement of our position, that I had 
not noticed the sudden change that was coming 
over the heavens until an exclemation from the 
lieutenant called my attention to it. When last 
I looked astern the sky was comparatively clear: 
now an intensely black cloud, spreading with in- 
conceivable rapidity from a small speck in the 
horizon, had nearly covered the firmament. Then 
the frigate was distinctly visible with a pyramid 
of canvass rising on her hull; now all we could 
see of her were her naked spars, scarcely percep- 
tible against the dusky back-ground, as she rose 
and fell uneasily upon the swell. The strange 
sails on the weather bow were lost in the dark- 
ness. A stifled, oppressive heaviness was in the 
air; mournful sounds, as those heard in a sick 
man’s fevered dream, met the ear at intervals; 
the wind instead of coming in a steady gale, 
struck the sails now right and left in unquiet 
puffs, and in another instant, with ominous sud- 
denness, died away, and there was a dead calm. 
Around as far as ‘the eye could see, the waves 
were of a pitchy hue, like the fabled waters of 
the dead sea. The corvette was lying just within 
cannon shot, pitching heavily upon the long, trou- 
bled swell, her sails now bellying out, and now 
thrown by the puffs flat against the mast. Before 
another second she too fell dead in the calm. The 
men Jooked at one another in dumb amazement, 
for often as they had been in the tropics, they had 
never seen so sudden a change in the sky. 

‘“‘How’s the barometer?” eagerly asked the 
captain, at once divining the cause of the calm. 

‘Falling fast,” he was answered. 

‘We shall have a white squall then before 
long,” he shouted in the thrilling silence, “ make 
fast everything—lash and batten down—have all 
ready fora run! But surely the corvette’s mad,” 
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he continued, as the distant ship, regardless of the 
omens around, opened her battery upon us, her 
guns reverberating awfully amid the supernatural 
darkness, and the red flashes shooting from her 
dark hull, like fire vomited from some sepulchral 
barque, and lighting up the gloom with an un- 
earthly glare. Oh! it was a fearful sight to see 
man combatting, when the elements were lower- 
ing around him, and he knew not but in another 
hour, he would stand im the presence of his God. 

‘* What can he mean?” exclaimed the captain, 
as the discharges leaped forth again and again 
from the corvette’s side, lighting up her death-like 
hull, sails, and spars, and then leaving her almost 
imperccptible in the gathering gloom, ‘surely he 
sees the signs of the sky. He is an enemy, but 
God preserve him from his phrenzy !” 

‘“«The men are unquiet, sir,” reported the mid- 
shipman forward, ‘‘they want to return the cor- 
vette’s fire.” 

‘No firing now, sir,”’ said the captain, with 
startling energy, ‘‘lash down like lightning, we 
shall be too late, I fear, as it is—would we knew 
from what quarter to expect the squall.’ 

Everything on board was now hurry and energy, 
all was made fast that could be, and our whole 
trim altered to fit us for the gale. Not a rag was 
left up. In five minutes we were rolling on the 
waters, with bare poles pitching to the horizon. 

‘There it comes!’ suddenly said the captain, 
in a thrilling voice. 

We looked, and lo! the clouds on the horizon, 
as if by magic, were lifted up, and a long Jine of 
sickly light was poured forth upon the swaters ; 
then came moaning, and rushing sounds striking 
fearfully upon the strained nerves in that terrible 
gloom; and anon, the wild roar of the hurricane 
was heard howling and shrieking along the sea, as 
it rushed over the flattened waters, and striking 
us well aft, bowed us a moment before it, and 
then sent us, bare as we were, swift as a thun- 
derbolt before the wind—while the thick spray, 
swept like snow flakes from the waves, now 
covered us in its thick, dense mist, hiding every 
thing from our sight, and now flew wildly past 
us, as if borne on the wings of the spirit of the 
storm. We spoke not, we heard not, we scarcely 
saw, but each man grasping a rope, waited breath- 
lessly till the first phrenzy of the hurricane should 
be spent. 

It was an awful moment. In vain we strained 
our eyes around to catch a sight of our late enemy. 
Nothing met the eye but.the gloomy heavens 
above, and the thick curtain of mist shrouding us 
in its folds; while from our course, we felt that 
we were careering on to the corvette, with a 
velocity which imagination can scarcely conceive. 
All at once we heard a boatswain’s whistle shoot 





out of the vapors ahead, and suddenly beheld a 
single tall spar of the corvette, towering above 
the gloom, which in another instant cracked and 
went over her side, as the mists momentarily sub- 
sided, and we saw that we were driving right 
upon her, powerless before the gale. We could 
do little, if anything, with the helm. The cor 
vette, moreover, was a wreck, stripped of every 
thing, and broaching to, with the waters rolling 
liké a cataract over her weather side, and her 
horror-struck crew hanging in affright in the 
shrouds, or wherever they could clutch a rope. 
It was an instant of breathless horror. 

We came so near, bearing right down toward 
her quarter, that I could have jumped on board 
of her, and for one moment as we rushed upon 
her, I thought all was over. Wild, affrighted 
faces were seen upon our decks, looking in the 
sickly light, like ghastly spectres from the tomb, 
but not a voice was heard, nor a breath drawn 
as, with the silence of the dead, we were whirl 
ing against the ship, until the captain waived his 
arm with startling quickness, shouting, 

‘Hard up—h-a-a-r-d!” 

The quarter-master jammed the helm, we qui- 
vered for a moment uncertainly, the next moment 
I knew not but I should be in eternity, when sud- 
denly the corvette rolled with a heave away, we 
just grazed her, swept by, and before five minutes 
were out of sight. The last human sounds we 
heard from her, were the despairing cries of her 
crew, borne after us on the wings of the wind, 
When the gale had past its first intensity, and the 
mists that rose from the dense spray had partially 
subsided, we swept the horizon eagerly with our 
glasses, to see if we could behold any traces of 
our late antagonists. It was almost dark, and our 
vision was, therefore, limited, but though the fri- 
gate could be seen well nigh hull down upon the 
starboard quarter, no vestige of the ill-fated cor- 
vette was discernable even to the keenest sight. 
What her fate was God only knows! 


THE CONFIDANTS. 
BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


Two beauteous beings, like two sisters fair, 
Whose feelings, thoughts and impulses are one; 
How gladly would they all life’s sorrows share, 
And sleep together when the strife was done. 
With lips half parted, and with eager eyes, j 
See one intent upon the blushing tale, 
Which, whispered low and half concealed by sighs, 
Scarce wakes a murmur on the passing gale. 
Oh! if in time a change should come, the heart 
Be bound to others by a dearer vow, 
And distance, grief maintain your fates apart, 
Still keep alive the love ye cherish now. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 
EMBROIDERY. 


Jn our article, in the January number, we gave 
directions for working the gobelin, cross, tent, double 
eross, straight cross, and double straight cross stitches 
of fancy needlework. We also added descriptions of 
the manner of working the Beaufort Star, the Victoria 
Pattern, and the Irish Diamond, three of the most 
beautiful patterns in embroidery. Presuming our fair 

- yeader to have now gained an insight into the elemen- 
tary principles of her art, and to have the patterns we 
have mentioned before her, or others, we shall proceed 
with our instructions. 

If you are about to work on canvass, procure four or 
five shades, and begin always with the darkest, soften- 
ing gradually to a lighter tint until ‘you have reached 
the lightest. When silk is to be introduced it is best to 
reserve it and work it last. In working Mosaic work 
tut the zephyr into short lengths; and if silk is to be 
employed select the finest floss, avoiding split silk. At 
every shade you must fasten off; and not pass from one 
shade to another, as in that case the fastenings would 
be seen on the right side, and the neatness and elegance 
of the work destroyed. 

Emprowery 1n Woot.—Large pieces of work, such 
as fire screens, divans, &e., are embroidered in wool. 
The work should be done in a frame, as only small 
patterns can be done well without one. You must be 
especially particular in shading. If you are working a 
flower, and the flower is small, two or three tints may 
answer; bat in roses, and other large flowers, five 
shades are necessary. Always work the darker shades 
in the centre of the flower, and thence proceed, working 
in the lighter shades, until, you reach the outline. In 
working leaves, on the contrary, you work in the 
lighter shades first, beginning at the point of the leaf, 
and veining with a darker shade: the neatest work 
is produced by working up each shade between the 
stitches of the pgeceding shade—this softens the blend- 
ing. For leaves, three or at most four tints are suffi- 
cient. Always have your pattern correctly drawn on 
the material. You must be careful to bring the wool 
on the right side as near as possible to where it passes 
through, so that none may bé seen on the wrong side, 
as this would cause trouble in drawing it, even after 
being taken from the frame. It is a good plan, when 
the work is finished, and while still in the frame, to 
moisten the back with a little isinglass water, and press 
it with a warm iron on the wrong side. 

Tracinc THE Parrern.—Trace off the design on 
tracing paper, or, if none is at hand, on common tissue 
paper. Then pierce it through with a pierce, being cau- 
tious not to let the holes run into each other. Now lay 
this paper on the material you intend to work, and dust 
it with a pounce bag; you can, after this, easily trace 
the marks on the material with a black lead pencil, or, 
if the material is dark, you can take a camel’s hair 
pencil and paint the meshes with a mixture of white- 
lead and gum-water. Even, ona light material, if you 
Prefer it, you can paint with a mixture of stone-blue 








and gum-water. Now, having everything prepared, 
you may proceed to grounding. 

Grovunpine.—If you ground in dark eolors your 
pattern should be worked in shades of a light and lively 
tint: if your ground is light, work in dark colors. For 
white grounding the canvass should be white: for dark 
grounding you must color your canvass with Indian 
ink. In all cases begin to ground from the centre and 
work outward, fastening off as you finish with each 
needlefull. Do not have all your threads of the same 
length, as the fastenings in this case will be apt tocome 
together. If you work in tent-stitch, with single wool, 
your canvass ought not to have more than fourteen 
threads to an inch; and for every two square inches and 
a half you will require a skein of wool. If ‘you work 
in cross-stitch, your canvass ought not to have more 
than twenty-two threads to an inch; and here a skein 
will cover two inches. If you work in tent-stitch, work 
straight, or your performance, when taken out of the 
frame, will be uneven. But if you work in cross-stitch, 
do so on the slant, working from right to left across the 
canvass and then back again: this makes neater work 
than if you cross each stitch as you proceed. 

Workxine Ficures.—Figures in embroidery usually 
have the best effect when worked in wool and silk, with 
a judicious mixture of gold and silver beads. The hair 
and drapery should be worked in cross-stitch, and the 
face, neck, and hands, in tent-stitch: work four of the 
latter for one of the former. Nearly the whole beauty 
of the work will depend on obtaining proper tints for 
the face, and you must be particularly careful, there- 
fore, in selecting the right ones. The shades, in the 
face, must be very close: and the execution especially 
delicate, Do not venture on this part of your work 
until you have obtained proficiency by working on the 
other parts. Next to the face, the drapery requires the 
most care and skill. The shades here must be very 
distinct, especially in the folds of the dress. The lighter 
ones must be more distinct than the darker ones. Let 
the background be as subdued as possible in order that 
prominence may be given to the figure: this object will 
be best attained by working in the lighter shades in silk. 
Representations of water or of painted glass ought 
always to be worked in silk. The object of the fair 
artist should be to approximate as near as possible to 
the delicacy and richness of oil painting. 

Working Bern Patrrerns.—The patterns pur- 
chased at the shops, you must bear in mind, are all 
drawn for tent-stitch, so that, if you wish to work in 
cross-stitch, and maintain the size of the pattern, you 
‘must count twenty stitches on the canvass for ten on 
the paper: and remember, if you retain the tent-stitch, 
a greater contrast of shade is required than for that 
done in cross-stitch. The best plan, is, if convenient, 
to procure your pattern, already colored, with the re- 
quisite shades of zephyr, from one of the shops in town. 
If this cannot be done. you may exercise your taste in 
the selection of the shades and colors. It is quite an 
improvement to work the lighter parts of the flowers of 
Berlin patterns in silk: but never introduce it in the 
leaves. Always have your two darkest shades strong, 
and the others soft. In working Berlin patterns your 
canvass should have either ten or eighteen threads to 
the inch, according to the size of the werk. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


From the number of patterns forwarded to us this 
month we have selected four of the most beautiful. 

Fic. 1.—A CarriaGe Dress, composed of satin: the 
skirt made very full, with plain high body and sleeves. 
Mantelet of rich velvet, bordered all around with a 
trimming piqué, having a raised effect: the two ends 
of this mantelet fall very low in front. Bonnet of white 

“silk, richly figured, trimmed with blush roses and lace. 

Fic. u.—A Batt Dress, of white tarlatane muslin, 
made low on the shoulders, and having short sleeves. 
The waist is pointed, and from it depends a long sash, 
the color to be determined by the taste of the wearer. 
The skirt, the top of the boddice, and the sleeves are 
prettily ornamented with wreaths, which may be varied 
to please the owner. 

Fic. u1.—A Mornine Dress, composed of a robe 
de chambre of plaided cachemire of a pale sea green 
color, lined with lilac taffetas; this robe is gauged round 
the waist, and confined with a ceinture of taffetas the 
same color as the cachemire. Long, straight, loose 
sleeves, faced round the bottom with a broad row of 
green velvet. A deep flat collar of the same. Under- 
sleeves of white batiste, fulled into a narrow, plain 
band of insertion round the wrists. Bonnet of white 
tulle; the two rows of white lace passing plain over 
the top of the forehead and the ears, where the lace is 
divided by narrow leaves of straw-colored areophane ; 
the top row headed with small pink shaded roses, placed 
at distances. 

Fie. tv.—An Evenine Dress of rich figured silk: 
half high on the shoulders: deep cuffs at the wrist, 
which just show the muslin sleeve underneath. With 
this costume, which is adapted either to the mornings 
or evenings spent at home, is worn a pretty head dress, 
somewhat similar to that of No. 3. 

Besides these detailed descriptions we have a few 
general remarks to make on the newest fashions, and 
one or two patterns of walking dresses to give. 

Bonnets.—There is no important change in these 
since our last. Those which are most admired are in 
velvet of two colors, such as those in pale violet, lined 
with citron color and or ted with bunches of 
twisted marabouts: the interior decorated with des 
oreilles @ours, interspersed with roses. Some bonnets 
are made rather shorter in the sides, while the back 
part is slightly raised. Ribbons have mostly sup- 
planted fowers in decorating the interior of the bon- 
net: and elegant large veils are, in London, all the 
rage. In Paris a very fashionable demi capote is made 
of black lace lined with pink, and trimmed with black 
marabouts trimmed with pink: it is finished around the 
brim with a half veil of rich lace, of a very open pat- 
tern. Sometimes the hats are composed of white crépe, 
in which case, if decorated with a long panache of white 
marabouts, they are very pretty. 

Batt Dresses.—In this style of dress there is, per- 
haps, more room for the fancy of the wearer than in 
any other style.’ Dresses, in three jupes, retain their 
favor: they are véry pretty when each skirt is bordered 
with a triple embroidery, such as those of the arachnée 
gauze, brodées in colored silk and gold upon a white 
ground, and others in tulle, upon which are placed 








flowers formed of dots of lace, each being encircled 
with a light silver thread, producing an effect somewhat 
resembling that of silver lace, and which is really beau- 
tiful when worn over a’skirt of pale pink or blue. Those 
of the tarlatan muslin retain all their. favor; they are 
generally embroidered in a stripe or wreath, embroi- 
dered in silk to imitate gold. The corsage green, and 
open single skirt, also @ la greegue. In Paris the Gre- 
cian form is all the rage. A very splendid dress was 
to appear there, composed of white satin; the corsage 
@ point, lappets of white blonde, in the form of waving 
nevds, were placed on the front of the jepe, and in the 
centre of each m@ud was placed a bunch of white roses; 
the upper zeud attaching the mantille of blonde whieh 
encircled the top of the corsage, and decorated the 
sleeves. 

Dinner Dresses.—Rich satins and velvets are now 
worn at dinner parties. A very pretty style is in pink, 
striped with bouquets of velvet en relief. This hasa 
very pretty effect when the corsage is made @ draperie. 

Croaxs.—These are in every style. Some of the 
prettiest are made in lilac satin, rounded on each side 
of the front, and edged all round with a broad band of 
fur; the back part of this cloak is made plain at the top, 
but the front is slightly fulled on the top of the shoul- 
ders, where it is decorated with three large silk buttons. 
A band of fur, the same as that which edged the cloak, 
is: placed under the third button, descending the whole 
length of the cloak to the edge, and covering the arm 
holes; five buttons are placed at distances upon this 
band; the top of the cloak is finished with a small fur 
collar, fastened in front with two broad strings of ribbon 
velvet, having tassels at the end of each. Another very 
magnificent cloak is a short one of royal purple velvet, 
lined with light crimson colored satin: this cloak has 
a small square cape, and loose sleeves attached to the 
arm holes: the whole surrounded with a roleau of sable 
fur. But the most elegant affair of the season is a dress 
Polonaise of rich plum-colored velvet, the body being 
tight to the figure; the skirt is short and full, and is 
surrounded by a broad trimming of light sable; the 
eape is round at the back, and falls a little below the 
waist, covering the elbows, and then ggadually slanting 
to the throat; the sleeves are exceedingly wide, and 
trimmed with fur, as is also the cape; the collar is of 
fur, the corners square in the front, it is cut rather 
pointed behind. This most elegant costume is lined 
throughout with amber satin, wadded and quilted. 

Caps.—The latest novelty is what is called in Paris 
the Coiffure Fjelsted, being a pretty little coquettish 
turban, without any crown, made in lace, and lined 
with pink gauze. This turban should be always of @ 
middling size. Another, and one of a more distin 
guished character, is a little cap, called d da Berthe, 
made in black, green, or grenat velvet, embroidered in 
the same colored silk, and forming a kind of small 
lappet, which passes over the top of the head, falling 
on each side of the neck, tlie ends being terminated 
with a handsome fringe. The lining of this lappet is 
either of pink or cerise satin, giving a beautiful tinge to 
the countenance. This style of head dress is also worn 
for full dress, when composed of point de Venice, or 
Jilet rayé, alternate gold and silk. 

Furs.—These are very fashionable. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico. By W. H. 
Prescott. 3 vols. Harper & Brothers, 1843. 


Tuis long expected work is now before the public, 
and equals, if it does not surpass the “History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,” by the same writer. No history 
has appeared in our day so fascinating to the general J 
reader or so valuable to the student. The air of 
romance that hangs around the theme, and the graceful 
manner in which the story is narrated, fasten the atten- 
tion so completely as to disarm criticism on a first 
perusal, and it is only on a review of the volumes that 
the few faults of the author appear. Then we perceive 
that the style is sometimes turgid, the diction careless, 
and the charity of the historian too great. But we also 
pereeive that he is the first writer who, in the course of 
three centuries, has thoroughly studied this subject, and 
that his conclusions, with one or two exceptions, are 
accurate and well digested. In a word this history of 
the Conquest is as much superior to Robertson’s as that 
is to Solis’s, or as Solis’s is to the compendium in 
Constable’s Miscellany. 

The merit justly due to Mr. Prescott cannot be 
apprehended without understanding the difficulties 
under which he began this work. At that time there 
were but three histories extant of the Conquest of 
Mexico. The first in merit of these was that of 
Robertson, a meagre and shallow affair, whose ele- 
gant style could not redeem its mistakes. The second 
was the great history of Solis, which, though popular 
in Spain on account of its style, cannot-be relied on, 
as the author takes hearsay for credible testimony, 
and quotes continually at second hand. To foreigners, 
moreover, the style appears bombastic. The remain- } 
ing work was a compendium in Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, stolen at wholesale from Robertson. 

There were, however, in the Spanish tongue, and 
in Latin manuscripts of the sixteenth century, many 
accounts. of the conquest, chiefly cotemporary; or writ- 
ten in the succeeding age, some of which had long been 
known to the learned, while others have been disin- 
terred, mouldering, from old libraries, by Munoz and 
other Spanish scholars of our day. But to pass 
through these narratives was like listening to the 
confused tongues at Babel. No two writers agreed 
on every point: many contradicted each other on all. 
Each one wrote according to his prejudices and means 
of information, and, as all were cotemporaries of the 
conquest, or derived their facts from cotemporaries, no 
ne was to be wholly depended on; for it is only in 











toilated with each other, and a comprehensive view 
taken of all, that an impartial story is’to be expected. 
Cotemporaries give the best picture of the spirit of an 
age: it is reserved for posterity to judge between the 
histories of opposing partizans—between the scholars 
the one hand and the men of the world on the 
other who sit down to write of their times. 

As no one had yet thoroughly sifted this mass of 
testimony, Mr. Prescott had an arduous labor before 
him. So far as our own researches enable us to judge, ° 








The credit he has given to the newly discovered works 
of Ixthilxochitl and Sahagun, we do not think mis- 
placed. On the despatches of Cortez he places a just 


value. The mannerin which he holds his course be- 
tween Las Casas and Martyr, Torquemada, Diaz and 
Oveida, now adopting the story of one and now follow- 
ing the narrative of the other, and always giving his 
reasons for the preference, merits high praise. Not the 
least valuable portion of the book are the biographies 
of the various authors he has consulted; attached to the 
chapters in the first and second volume. 

We have said that Mr. Prescott is generally impar- 
tial. But we think he is too charitable to the vices and 
crimes of the Conqueror and of his associates. We are 
inclined to allow much for the defective morality of that 
day: to admit that the cruelties practised on the Mexi- 
cans were not greater than the cruelties inflicted on the 
Huguenots. But there is this difference. The Mexi- 
cans received the Spaniards in amity and asked only to 
be left unmolested in their religion, while the Hugue- 
nots made war on the creed, the hierarchy, and all that 
was held dear by the Catholics. There is no parallel, 
except in baseness, between the massacre of Alvarado 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. To our mind, 
the torture and execution of Gautemozin are acts for 
which there is no palliation, unless the lust of gold and 
conquest may excuse murder. 

But we have not the room to discuss this subject as 
it deserves. Mr. Prescott condemns these atrocities, 
we admit; but he does not do it with the hearty indig- 
nation we could wish to see. His hero, it is evident, is 
a favorite. 

With these few remarks we take leave of this valua- 
ble work, regretting our want of space to speak of it at 
greater length. Its faults are few and chiefly minor; 
while its merits are many and great. 

The typography of the volumes is very fine, and we 
notice only three or four errors of the press. 





Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
bridge, John Owen, 1844. 


It is now three years since Mr. Lowell made his 
public advent, in a volume of poems, entitled ‘A Year’s 
Life,” which at once gave him a position among the 
first poets of the land; for, notwithstanding some affec- 
tation and more carelessness, he evinced a genius so 
high, a perception of the beautiful so delicate, an ear 
for melody so exquisite, and a feeling of brotherhood to 
all mankind so ennobling, that, by general consent, he 
was regarded, by impartial critics, as having already 
asserted his claim to a distinguished rank, while bid- 
ding fair, in time, to rise to a still loftier station. This 
second vol has not disappointed the expectations of 
his friends. The first and longest poem in the volume 
is entitled “‘ A Legend of Brittany.” The remainder of 
the collection is made up of fugitive pieces, most of 
which have been published in the periodicals of the 
day. But they appear now in a revised form; and 
having generally been hastily composed, some of them 
were susceptible of great improvement. We may in- 
stance, among others, “The Poct’s Dirge,” now one of 
the most beautiful poems in the vu'ume, but which, in 
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its original shape, was disfigured by verses totally out 
of keeping with the character of the piece. Mr. Lowell 
owed it to his fame to give us corrected copies of his 
poems; and we are glad for his sake as well as for that 
of the public that he has done so. In their present 
forms these poems possess very high merit, and will, 
with candid critics, win all the fame that the author can 
ask. We have not time, this month, to speak of the 
volume as we ought; but in our March number we 
shall, probably, have a paper on Lowell, in which we 
sha'l endeavor to do justice to his genius. 


Harper’s Dluminated and New Pictorial Bible—No. I. 

This is a splendid number of an illuminated edition 
of the Bible, to be published in fifty numbers at twenty- 
five cents each—the numbers to appear at intervals 
of a fortnight. The engravings are on wood and are 
printed with the text; but their execution is so fine 
that they have the appearance of copper-plate im- 
pressions. We have never seen “a better specimen of 
American typography than this number affords. The 
magnificent scale on which this edition is projected 
may be judged from the fact that thirty thousand dollars 
and the labor of ten years have been invested by Mr. 
Adams in the engravings; the whole capital embarked 
in the enterprise is eighty thousand dollars. When 
completed, this will be the most elegant edition of the 
Bible ever published. 





The Various Writings of Cornelius Matthews. 

Harper & Brothers, 1843. 

Here we have the writings of the author of Puffer 
Hopkins, complete. 
Book,” “Behemoth,” “The Politicians,” ‘Poems on 
Man in the Republic,” ‘“ Wakondah,” “Puffer Hop- 
kins,” ‘‘ Miscellanies,” ‘‘Selections from Arcturus,” 
and “International Copyright.” Of these we are best 
pleased with portions of ‘Puffer Hopkins,” and of 
“The Motley Book.” We have, at various times, 
spoken of most of Mr Matthew’s productions at some 
length; and we need not now repeat our general tribute 
to the variety of his style and the merit of most of his 
compositions. 


1 vol. 


The Writings of Jane Taylor. 1 vol. 
Miles, New York, 1843. * 
Beautiful exceedingly are the writings of Jane Tay- 

lor, and long have they been dear to our heart. We 

are glad, therefore, to welcome them in this elegant 
edition, whose typography and binding are both credi- 

table to the publishers. , 
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Poems. By Bernard Barton. 
| Anners, Philada., 1844. 

Mr. Barton is generally known by the name of “The 
Quaker Poet.” . Many of his verses are pleasant; and 
the present edition of tiem will be acceptable to his 
adinirers. 


1 vol. Henry F. 


They embrace “The Motley 








The Young Student, or Ralph and Victor. By 
Madame Guizot. From the French, by S. Jackson, 
G. S. Appleton, Philada., 1843. ’ 


When this work appeared in Paris the French Aca - 
demy pronounced the high eulogium on it, that no book, 
so favorable to morals, had been published in France 
during the year. ‘The story is admirably told: the cha- 
racters of Ralph, Victor and Clementina should be a 
study for all in similar situations. We know not when 
we have read a more fascinating book. 


Our Taszx.—The season is fruitful of new publi- 
cations. W. D. Ticknor, Boston, has issued in one 
volume, 8 vo., “‘Rimini and other poems,” by Leigh 
Hunt. J. Moore & Co., Boston, have given to the 
public a second edition of that delightful book of Mrs, 


Sigourney, “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands,” 


with several new articles not in the first edition. Lind- 
say & Blakiston, Philada., have put.forth a volume of 
poems, elegantly got up, entitled “ Introits, or Anti- 
communion psalms for Sundays and Holidays.” Har 
per & Brothers, New York, continue their serial publi. 
cations: among tlése are ‘‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,” 
‘‘Neal’s History of the Puritans,” and “McCulloch's 
Universal Gazetteer.” E. H. Butler, Philadelphia, has 
sent us the tenth number of ‘“Frost’s Pietorial United 
States,” the letter-press and engravings of which con- 
tinue to be meritorious. Carey & Hart have issued 
‘Tom Burke of ‘Ours,’” in one volume: they are still 
publishing “The Farmer’s Encyclopedia.” George 8. ° _ 
Appleton, Philada., has ‘‘Simcoe’s Military Journal,” 
a work that ought to be consulted by all who wish to 
obtain an idea of the sentiments and characters of the 
tories during thie American Revolution. The same 
publisher has also ‘The Minister’s Family,” by Mrs. 
Ellis, being the twenty-ninth of the “Tales for the 
People and their Children.” J. M. Campbell & Co., 
Philadelphia, continue the publication of the ‘Foreign 
Semi-Monthly Magazine,” which improves with every 
succeeding number. The house of Lea & Blanchard, — 
Philadelphia, is chiefly ocewpied in the publication of — 
Medical Works. A. J. Rockafellar, Philadelphia, has ; 
published “Wilfred Love!,” a story of New York im 
the early colonial times, by J. H. Muancur. ce 


OUR MOSS ROSE. 


This costly and beautiful embellishment was drawn 
by E. Pinkerton and colored by W. Byrnes, after na’ —~ 
ture. 
shown, it is the most delicate embellishment that has 
ever appeared in a magazine. A few years ago suéh’ 
an illustration as this, in a two dollar periodical, would’ — 
have been thought wonderful: and even’ now, we be 


* lieve it will not soon be equalled. The colors, it will’ 


be seen, are not printed, but each flower is painted with’ 
the pencil. 

The fashion plate is, if possible, even handsomer that’ 
the one in January; while “The Contidants” is cue 4 
Dick’s best engravings. ie 








In the opinion of those to whom it has been 





























